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The Couer 

In the wildest parts of Indo-China not only 
the beasts of the forest thirst for blood, but 
man himself as well. We call the savages Blood 
Hunters because they continually offer blood 
to appease the evil spirits. The Katu offer 
human blood. Praise God for chapels like the 
one shown on the cover where the precious - 
blood of Christ is proclaimed to wash away sin. 
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Yntroduction 


In this volume, “The Blood Hunters’, the author, the 
Rev. Gordon H. Smith, has condensed much subject 
matter of thrilling interest gathered by himself over a 
period of many years. As pioneer missionaries of The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, the Smiths have lived 
and worked among the tribespeople in the jungle hinter- 
lands of French Indo-China. ‘The full account of their 
experiences would fill several volumes. 

The reader of this book will find it fascinating from the 
Introduction to the end of the last chapter. It is full 
of daring adventures and interesting experiences encount- 
ered by the author and his family, in jungles that 
abound in tigers, wild elephants, gaur and many other 
wild beasts; then theie are reptiles and wild fowl in 
abundance that live in a paradise of jungle forest 
festooned with wild flowers and ferns. 

Best of all this book abounds in thmilling accounts of 
longest-neglected dark-skinned tribespeople with a sad 
background of superstition and savagery, men, women 
and children transformed by the power of the Gospel — 
hundreds of them — who now as baptized Christians are 
worshipping the “Great Chief of the Skies”, their 
Redeemer, in their own churches. 

After reading this book you will want to order several 
copies to pass on to friends as birthday or Christmas 
gifts, or to church, prayer, missionary or young people’s 
_ society leaders and Sunday School teachers. Use it as a 
textbook on World-Wide Missions, praying that your 
young people may catch the vision of Christ and of the 
unfinished task in this closing hour before His coming. 

May the reading of the book challenge and inspire 
many to action for the speedy evangelization of the 
tribespeople still unreached. C. L. Etcuer. 
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Foreword. 


We had never heard of the tribespeople before we 
went to French Indo-China. When we left France, 
where we studied French for several months, we were 
told that we would probably be assigned to missionary 
work in Laos. Upon our arrival on the field, however, 
in 1929, the member of the Executive Committee for - 
Cambodia put up such a stirring appeal for reinforce- 
ments that we were allocated to his field. 


It made no difference to us, for we have always held 
that “the field is the world,” and we wanted to go to the 
neediest place. We might have gone to South America. 
I was born in Buenos Aires, of missionary parents, and ~ 
was well grounded in South American history and geog- 
raphy, and often spoke at missionary meetings held un- 
der the auspices of my father’s Mission, the Evangelical 
Union of South America. God led us definitely, how- 
ever, to go to French Indo-China under the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance. 


Before we left Canada the eka gave us this definite 
promise: 


“I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him 
the two-leaved gates; and the gates shall not be shut. I 
will go before thee and make the crooked places straight. 
I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron. And I will give thee the treasures of 
darkness, and hidden riches of secret places, that thou 
mayest know that I, the Lord, which call thee by thy 
name, am the God of Israel.” (Isaiah 45:1-3). 
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Little did we know that many years were to pass by, 
filled with experiences just the opposite to this vision of 
open doors and straight paths. Having given us the 
promise, God was to test our faith severely. ‘Through the 
dark times that followed, His Word was to be our strong 
tower and refuge. ; 

The story of our four years among the Buddhists of 
Cambodia, a land of no religious freedom, has been told 
elsewhere. This book deals only with the savages, those 
primitive dwellers of Indo-China’s jungles and moun- 
tains who offer the blood of their animals to appease the 
evil spirits. Our aim is to be informative of practical 
conditions as a foundation for effective missionary 
endeavour. 

God has been faithful to us. He has given us grace to 
be patient when gates of brass and bars of iron have kept 
us from freely proclaiming His Word. When we left 
the field for our second furlough we could truly say that 
most of the crooked places had been made straight at 
last, the two-leaved gates had swung open on their rusty 
hinges, and several hundreds of those “treasures of dark- 
ness and hidden riches of secret places” had been given 
to us. | 

War has come. It cannot stamp out the work begun 
by God. Here in the homeland, while awaiting the day 
when peace shall be declared in a warring world, we live © 
but to return to our jungle people. We want to take 
-back with us many young people who may have heard 
the Lord calling them to our Tribal Empire. 

Why did God permit us to return to this land of 
peace and plenty? Why were we not delayed an hour 
or so and left in French Indo-China under the Japanese? 
I believe this is the reason as we find it in Joel 2:15-17. 
We were to— 


“Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly; gather the people, sanctify the congregation, 
us ! 


assemble the elders, gather the children. . . . Let the priests, 
the ministers of the Lord weep between the porch and 
the altar, and let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach, that the heathen 
should rule over them; wherefore should they say among 
the people, Where is their God?” 

We would cry out to a sleeping Church to awaken to 
her responsibilities. ‘The task of carrying out Christ’s 
Great Commission is far from finished. ‘Too many are 
still playing at Missions. We are not praying enough, - 
we are not giving enough, and we are not sending enough - 
of our young people into the firing line. 

The modern missionary enterprise at present is making 
a last ditch stand in countries dominated by the Axis. 
The situation has never been so serious. Wherever the 
Axis rules, there the Cross is pulled down, and the 
Swastika and the Shinto Torii replace it. We are fight- 
ing today a war, not only against men of different poll- 
tical ideologies, against their tanks and planes and ships, 
but I believe we are fighting against the forces of dark- 
ness that are trying to crush out every vestige of Chris- 
tianity. Truly the gods of the heathen are challenging 
us today. 


Are we going to accept the challenge and fight back 
with spiritual weapons, or are we going to continue on 
in the even tenor of our way, complacently putting our 
trust in the arm of flesh and America’s billions to re- 
open the doors to missions again? ‘The gains of a 
century and a half of hard work must not continue to 
slip loosely through our fingers. 


Dunkirk aroused the British people. When Pearl 
Harbor was attacked the cry immediately arose through- 
out the length and breadth of America—“‘To arms! to 
arms!” Should we not hear the voice of Christian 
leaders crying to the Church, “To arms, O Church of 
Christ, to arms! Rise up and take the offensive. Christ 
our Captain leads on!” Does it make no difference to us 
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that God’s heritage is being made a reproach among the 
heathen? ‘Where is their God?” they say. Now is the 
time to show them. 

I believe that a new day of unparalleled opportunity is 
going to dawn, if we pray. Not only will the doors to 
mission fields be re- -opened, but new fields will present 
their challenges to us. Doors of many a closed land will 
fling open and call for the greatest forward movement of 
all time. Are we going to be ready for it? 

We must readjust ourselves to a rushing, eager advance, 
taking advantage of all that modern methods of com- 
munication will afford. We must, more than ever, place 
the emphasis upon the training of native workers. Above 
all, we must have a fresh infilling of God’s Holy Spirit and 
a faith that will people the dark lands of earth with 
churches, established upon indigenous lines. God may 
not give us much time in which to work. So while we 
have our liberty, and our riches, and a few fleeting hours 
in which to labor, let us hasten and complete the task. 


Gorpon H. Smirtn. 
Banméthuot, Annam, 
French Indo-China. . 


4417 N. Sawyer Ave., 


Chicago, II]. 
August, 1942. 
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Pnongs on a festive occasion, 


Preaching to the Pnongs for the first time. 


Two typical women of the Mnong Preh tribe. 
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Three women of the Ma tribe. Note distended ear-lobes. The 
middle woman, who is blind, is sucking her pipe-cleaner, 
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CHAPTER 1 


1941 


The headlines roar from French Indo-China, Japan’s 
springboard to mighty conquests. ‘The clashing of 
titanic forces reverberates even into our jungle home. 
Anxiety is written upon the faces of our people, former 
savages of the forest, as they cling to us and ask, “Shall 
we tun to the thick woods when they drop fire from the 
skies, teacher?” 

Their ponies are commandeered for the army and 
some of the huskiest of the tribesmen are inducted into 
the French forces. From many a heathen village the 
gongs and drums ring out in sacrifices for the men who — 
have gone to war. 

Every time somebody says to me: “Why wasn’t Indo- 
‘ China defended? Why didn’t somebody do some- 
thing?”’, I think of how pitifully inadequate their defense 
forces were. It was a hopeless task to defend a coastline 
nearly two thousand miles long when there was little with 
which to do it. France has fallen. ‘The Colony is cut 
off from the Fatherland... 

A few airplanes, a tank or two and a regiment of native 
troops are all that can be mustered at strategic points 
scores of miles apart. It was pitiful to drive along the 
great Mandarin Road skirting the coast of the South 
China Sea and see the few defenses for a country a third - 
larger in area than France itself. Here and there a block- 
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house, a hidden gun or tank, and a company of infantry 
guarded the beaches and roads. 

The Colonial army of fifty thousand Annamese, Cam- 
bodians, Laosians and Legionnaires is offcered by 
Frenchmen. Primitive savages of the jungles have also 
been trained during the past years to become moun- 
taineer fighters, with machine guns and rifles. Not only 
are these men considered the most loyal of the native 
troops, but they are the fiercest fighters, much _ better 
able to stand the strenuous army life than their weaker 
compatriots, the Annamese. 

What a year was 1941! 

War comes to Indo-China. The little brown-skinned 
Thai add insult to injury to a fallen and bleeding France 
by defeating her Colonial troops along the Mekong River » 
and in Cambodia. ‘The Japs had just poured down from 
China, and after a brief skirmish taken Tonkin. ‘That is 
a “phoney” war, if ever there was one. Reports are scarce 
-and conflicting, but most people say that orders were 
given to the French soldiers not to fight. ‘The Swastika 
is not in evidence, but its influence is felt. 

Bitterness and pessimism reign in the hearts of those 
who have helped to carve out an empire from steaming 
jungles and plains. Our hearts go out in much sympathy 
to our French friends. 

Strict censorship keeps most of the country in the 
dark. Had we not our radio to listen regularly to San 
Francisco, Hong Kong and Manila, we would not have 
known important happenings either in the Colony itself 
or outside. 

There is great tension as threats of further Japanese 
invasions are made. Air raid precautions, shelters, black- 
outs, routine Consular circulars advising all foreigners to 
leave the country at once. 

The colonists are surprised when, after much bickering, , 
their Government again gives in to Japan. Hitler forces - 
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the Maréchal Pétain to let the Japanese “protect French 
Indo-China from the Americans and the British” by 
taking over strategic naval, army and air bases. His 
propaganda machine has been working hard to convince 
the French of his benevolent intentions towards them. 
Great confusion has resulted in the minds of many. 

Perhaps we need a Hitler to put us on our feet again”, 
a few say. “We have lived for pleasure and have let our 
country be betrayed by the politicians.” 

“Yes, we need discipline and a strong hand over us 
now’, others add. 

But those who lean towards the Axis are in a minority. 
Eighty-five percent, I should: say, hope for a British 
victory, and see in it their only salvation. Only behind 

_~ Closed doors will they unburden their hearts to_us. 

‘ Now begins the real southward push toward a New 
Order in East Asia, based on the harbors and air fields of 
French Indo-China. ‘The few French tanks and planes 
and the fifty thousand native soldiers obligingly make way 
for a real army — a bloodthirsty lot, with an insatiable 
desire for conquest. 

On the picturesque beaches of Nhatrang and Ba Ngoi 
(Camranh Bay) lands the advance guard that is destined 
to lead the mighty sweep that shall engulf the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, the Indies, Burma and...... 

They come off their whaling ships and destroyers in 
flat-bottomed barges to the shallow beaches on August 
the second. Soldiers, trucks, a thousand drums of gaso- 
line and supplies for their campaign of expansion roll on 
to the sandy shore. 

There is no opposition. The French policeman of 
Nhatrang and his Annamese constables are ordered to 
keep the way open for the invaders. Immediately, the 
Beau Rivage and other hotels are commandeered, as well 
as the Post Office and many houses. Ina few hours two 
thousand Nipponese soldiers are in full charge. Express 
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trains are crowded with French families seeking residence 
elsewhere. : 
The Japs are well armed with American type rifles, 
and are fully equipped even to steel helmets. (Not one 
such helmet have I seen on a Colonial soldier, either 
French or native.) At five o’clock they stop to eat. Each 
soldier brings out two packages scientifically wrapped in 
cellophane—one containing cooked rice, the other a 
cooked fish. In ten minutes their meager rations are 
consumed, tea drunk, and their preparations continue. 
I once dropped into a little shop in Nhatrang some 
years ago to buy a pair of dark glasses. “Fifty cents”, 
the Japanese shopkeeper said they would cost me. “T'll 
give you twenty-five’, I haggled in true Oriental fashion. 
When he walked away with a shake of his head I thought 
it strange indeed. He might have said forty-five cents at 
least. I saw his shelves were almost bare. As the van- 
guard of the Japanese army now swarms over Nhatrang’s 
beautiful beaches, my shopkeeper takes one last look at 
his shop. He hurries to the beach wearing his major’s 
uniform of the Japanese army. 3 
Saigon. ‘The same, only on a much larger scale. We 
see plenty of activity now. Black, sun-beflagged cargos 
by the dozen crowd the narrow river port and stretch 
down stream for miles. Battered equipment from the 
“China Incident” roll through the streets in long con- 
voys. Yes, they mean business. ‘The gendarmes that 
suddenly appear at downtown street corners have long 
double-handled sabres that are almost as long as the 
wearers, and they look with disdain on French and native 
alike. ‘Tearing through the streets are huge motorcycles, 
manned by four diminutive Japs. ‘Truckloads of soldiers, 
standing at attention with fixed bayonets, roar through 
town ready to stop and fight at the slightest excuse. 
Overhead the silvery planes with large red suns on their 
wings impress the populace with their manoeuvres. 
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The natives show little concern. ‘They had hoped for 
release from thraldom, as some of them put it, but their 
new overlords will show little mercy, nor will justice be 
assured to them as in the past. 

The French will probably be permitted to continue 
producing rubber, coffee and tea for Japan. But are their 
hearts in it? One official, pointing to his bare arm, said 
to me heatedly, with blazing eyes, “My skin is white, 
and we shall not be ruled over by yellow skins.” It is 
rather late now. ‘The blood-red sun of the yellow man 
has risen high in Eastern skies. 

Imports into French Indo-China are stopped. What 

shall we eat now that butter, flour and milk come no. 
more from Australia? We are at the mercy of the 
Japanese with their toys, trinkets, silks and crab-meat. 
Those who stay on will have to tighten their belts and 
get used to native food,—and crab-meat. 
The bulk of the Japanese troops mass in Cam- 
bodia on the border of ‘Thailand and the world waits 
breathlessly their next move. Only a miracle can now 
stop Japan in her aggressive move to the South. The 
flimsy excuse that she must “protect’’ French Indo- 
China at the request of the French is too puerile for 
comment. Not only is she out to purge the white man 
and his commerce from the Far East, but she would 
stamp out every vestige of Christianity as well, and- 
engulf the Eastern hemisphere in the darkest of 
heathenism. 


It is back in February. The road winds and twists 
through deep valleys, very wild and beautiful. The 
tropical vegetation is luxuriant. A herd of wild elephants 
has created havoc as they pulled down the small trees 
and bamboo, and stamped deep holes in the soft parts 
of the road only a few hours before. 
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We stop to look at two wild-looking men as they stand 
quaking with fear at the sight of us and the car. ‘Their 
bronzed bodies glisten in the sun as the sweat comes to 
the surface. In each knob of their long hair is stuck a 
curved boar’s tusk, and they carry crossbows and poisoned 
aITOWS. 

These are the Katu, the Bloodhunters we call them, 
for they not only sacrifice animals, but also human be- 
ings. I try to ask them questions, but they understand | 
none of the various dialects I know. ‘They cling closer to 
each other, their nght hands resting nervously on the 
hilts of their long knives. It is only agitating them to 
talk longer to them, so, with a smile, I pat them on the 
back and go on. By the time I am in the car again the 
two savages have vanished. 

The military road, to travel over which I have received 
special permission, continues through the valley and then 
stops suddenly at a river, the Song Cai. On the other 
side I see the high pointed stockade of the fort and the 
path that winds up the mountain and loses itself in the 
dense vegetation of the rain forest. It leads far back 
into the wilderness of chaotic hills and jungle where the 
Katu live, still for the most part unsubdued, still offer- 
ing their bloody spears to appease the spirits whenever 
their sorcerers indicate that only human blood will suf- 
fice. Another of the hundred and fifty different dialects! 
Ringing out the devil’s defiance in syncopated rhythm, 
their gongs still echo through the night, and their drums 
still boom unchallenged through the hills, for Ce 1S: 
yet unknown. 


May 4th. I am awakened long before dawn in the new 
longhouse-chapel by someone praying. ‘There are tears 
in his voice as he calls upon God to save the souls of 
men. He is only a mere wisp of a man, this dear Anna- 
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mese evangelist, and he is now tuberculous, but he stays 
despite the doctor’s orders. 

In the afternoon we dedicate this humble edifice of 
bamboo and thatch grass where six more tribes can hear 
the Gospel, the Jarai, the Hdrung, the Bahnar, the Krung 
and the others over the mountains. ‘The French Résident 
and other officials attend, while the benches for the 
savages are still empty. They will come, though, just as 
soon as Mr. and Mrs. Tin learn enough of the Jarai 
_ language to begin preaching. 

_ “Behold the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee; how much less this house which I have 
Pile... (2 Chron: 6:18): 

In one year from his arrival in Pleiku, Mr. Tin is to ~ 
have translated the Gospel of Mark and a Gospel Sum- 
_maty into the Jarai language, learn to preach also in 
Bahnar, and win sixty converts. 


May 15th. Y Teet picks up his bundle of clothes after 
we pray together, and, instead of letting him watch the 
car disappear down the road in a cloud of red dust, I stay 
to see him march off into the woods, clutching his little 
packet of nails in one hand. He is going to build a long- 
house-chapel too, and he wants a pulpit and platform 
and benches just like at Pleiku. He has only his ax with 
which to make his boards, but he will use his elephant 
to drag out the logs and bamboo from the forest, and 
the Christians will help him. 

It is a hot and dusty trail over ten hills and down nine 
valleys, but a Church has been brought into being over 
there. Twelve Krungs were baptized on my last trip in. 

His month-old baby, Y Yohan (John) dies, and his 
heathen relatives insist on killing a sacrifice. 

“The baby’s spirit will return and kill us all’, they cry, 
when Y Teet refuses to shed blood. | a 
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“T shall never offer animals to the evil spirits,” he says, 
“now that Christ has.died for me.” For two days they 
menace him, threatening to burn down his house and do 
him harm. “All right’, he offers himself to them, “you 
may make a cross of wood and nail me to it just like they 
killed my Saviour, but you will never get me to sacrifice 
to the spirits.” ‘Then they leave him alone. 

This is‘the last I see of dear Y Teet. He istherouns 
his far-away village, a hundred miles in the jungle, faith- 
fully proclaiming the Gospel to his own people. 


June. The rains are on, but the contractor assures me 
that they will not interfere with the new church. He 
has his brick machine in operation and his old truck is 
dumping rocks and sand and cement on the grassy plot 
in front of the old longhouse-chapel at Banméthuot. 
He is making hollow cement blocks to build us a lovely 
little chapel where our Christians can worship God. 

For four and a half years the longhouse-chapel has 
been well employed. Every night without exception, 
and all day Sundays, the Gospel has been preached to 
fifteen different tribes, and thousands upon thousands of 
people from near and far have heard the Good News. 
Now it will still be used as a dormitory for the students 
until the termites and the worms eat their way through 
the grass and logs and make the place untenable. 

The days are fast closing in upon us as we race against 
time. Incessant rumblings that presage the storm keep 
us anxious these days. Can anything prevent the winds 
of fate from swirling into a war on earth’s grandest scale, 
a conflagration that may doom empires and create new 
ones? 

Happily we ordered the cement in time, for stocks are 
low in the country, and gas for the old truck has to be 
begged. Now there is not a drop to be had, and ox-carts 
take up the task. 
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We are not sure what to do. Our furlough is due in 
three months, and everything tells us that it would be 
much wiser to leave a month or two earlier while trans- 
portation is not too precarious. But it is hard to think 
of leaving. The work is now definitely established and 
we are recognized by the Government. Plans for a great 
expansion are in our minds. 

The church goes up. It is of a simple but beautiful 
design. The Chief Engineer for Annam kindly had his 
architect draw up plans for us free of charge. We do 
not intend to build many such structures with foreign 
funds, but in order to establish our work among the 
tribespeople and for the prestige of the Mission we feel 
it necessary to have a permanent building in this center. 

It cost only a thousand dollars. 

_ Gas is now but a memory and cars have to run on 
tice alcohol. Most cars are left in their garages these 
days. We are able to sell our Ford V8, which is still 
in excellent condition after five years, to a tea planter. 
He has a stock of gasoline on hand, he says. With the 
money we can put electricity in the new church and 
build a nice house for our Annamese evangelist, Mr. 
Nhuong, and his wife and five children. 

The little horse and cart we also buy will come in 
handy for Mr. Nhuong on his trips. It is quite an ex- 
perience driving around in that ng, after the car. And 
the horse will not go unless someone runs along beside 
him to start him. Little beast, he ran away from me and 
dragged me down hill for quite a way, and I lost some 
skin that day. 

It will be great to hear the new church bell ringing out 
over the longhouses of the savages in Banméthuot village 
on Sunday mornings. And now we have to leave it all. 
But the Gospel seed has been securely planted here and 
no war or foreign tyrant can uproot it. _ | 


CHAPTER 2 


The Challenge of the Tribes 


The first time I saw the savages was in Kratié, back 
in 1930. We were sent there to open up a great pioneer 
district among the Cambodians, and found ourselves on 
the border of the tribes’ territory. The naked savages 
of the forest used to come into town in single file, with 
baskets of rice, hides or horns to barter for salt and dried 
fish at the market. They were always armed with spears 
or swords. 


From the first few weeks of our stay these people 
claimed our attention, and our hearts went out to them | 
as ‘“‘sheep without a Shepherd”. We were told a good 
deal about the dangerous character of the Pnongs, being 
warned that it. was unsafe to enter their country. 


In a field behind our house one evening a number of 
them were camped, and I had my first glimpse of them 
close up. They had left their ox-carts in a circle, with 
their spears and hatchets and long knives leaning against 
the wheels. As I walked among them, rather hesitat- 
ingly, I admit, they were squatting around their little 
fires cooking rice, and it seemed to me that a more 
ferocious band of men could hardly be imagined. My 
imagination was working overtime, no doubt, because 
of the many stories we had heard: 


I said to them in Cambodian “Sok sabai chea tay?” 
(Peace happy well no?) and one or two replied, but they 
did not evince any great desire to converse with me. 
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They sat sullenly stirring their pots and appeared to be 
anxious for me to leave. 

After making inquiries I was able to find an old Pnong 
residing in town who spoke Cambodian well. He was a 
sort of go-between for his tribe and the French Résident. 
I managed to pursuade him to teach me his language. 

“Loke”’, (Sir) he said, “you will be able to learn our 
language in two weeks. It is quite easy.” Like most 
people, he believed that his mother tongue was not a 
bit dificult for others. Old Mnhyoit came every morn- 
ing for two years, on and off, and I tried to extract from 
him as many of his words as I could. It was no easy job. 
This was in addition, of course, to our Cambodian work. 

“You want to know too much, Loke’, he would 
grumble, after I had asked him to repeat a certain sound 
ten times. He would sulk for a while until I changed the 
subject. Returning later I would ask him the sound 
again and strain until I thought I had it right. 

My teacher was an odd sight, with his hair curling 
off a very slanting forehead and his upper teeth broken 
off at the gums. His lower ones were filed to points. 
He had no ivory ear plugs in the large holes in his ear 
lobes, for he must have pawned them for the time being. 

How he hated sitting on a chair! After a short time 
of work he would get up and stretch and say the chairs 
were too hard. He preferred squatting on the floor. Or 
he would want to go for a walk or have a smoke. just 
when I was in the midst of an important subject. 

The Pnong language was unwritten, and there were 
no dictionaries of any sort to go by. It was necessary, 
therefore, to write down the words as we went along. 
At first I tried several systems of writing. The Cam- 
bodian characters lent themselves to a certain extent, 
but were not sufficient for all the sounds. I tried Pit- 
man’s shorthand, and here again new signs had to be 
invented. The simple script used by the Miao in Yunnan, 
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the Pollard Script, was next studied, but given up as 
unsuitable for use by the Pnongs whose language is 
recto-tono and polysyllabic. So I made a system of 
phonetics based on English pronunciation for my own 
use, to be changed later on to the ofhcial phonetic script 
which the Government had in mind preparing for the 
use of all the tribes in the South. 

The dictionary soon assumed fair proportions, and 
along with it a sort of grammar was drawn up, after 
analysing hundreds of sentences and idioms. 

So often, when asking him a word, Mnhyoit would 
teply sadly, “No, there is no such word in Pnong. We 
know nothing but to eat and drink, cut and stab, grow 
tice and die”. It became his stock phrase after a while, 
owing to the paucity of words and expressions. 

Common words for household furniture do not exist. 
Tables, chairs, and beds are not used in Pnong houses. 
They eat on the floor, sit on their heels and lie on grass _. 
mats. ‘They had words for knife and spoon, but none 
for fork, for they eat with their fingers and drink their 
soup from ladles made of pieces of coconut shell. 

When it came to translating abstract or religious 
words, they simply did not exist. These people know 
nothing about worship, nor have they any spiritual terms 
whatsoever. Words for grace, penitence, merit, sancti- 
fication, atonement, and many others had to be translated 
by long phrases demanding a good deal of explanation. 
Even then it was difficult to get the thought clear in ~ 
their minds. John 3:16 translated literally into English 
would go something like this: 

“Proprietor of skies wants man much, has sent down 
his son come to earth here. Whoever imagines (or 
thinks) in his heart this son, his soul will not wander 
and get lost but will have long life always.” 

A number of easy verses and stories such as the Prodigal 
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Son were translated as soon as a sufficient grasp had been 
made on the language. 

Through Mnhyoit it was not long before we made 
friends with many of his people. At their invitations to 
visit their villages in the forest, the Résident emphatically 
refused when I approached him about doing so. I tried 
to convince him that no harm would come to me, that 
I would go at my own tisk, but he regretted not being 
able to accord me the privilege. 

“Besides,” this man once told me, “these tribesmen 
are all good for nothing. ‘They should all be shipped out 
to some small island in the Pacific and left there. They 
have no souls, they are like animals. ‘There is no use 
being kind to them, or trying to upset their superstitious 
beliefs. ‘That would only bring a lot of trouble for me, 
and they would probably get their sorcerers to cut your 
head off.” 

In desperation, one day, I went again to the Résident, 
and asked him if he would permit me to visit some Pnong 
friends nearby and go hunting there. He reluctantly 
acquiesced, telling me to be careful. 

I made arrangements to visit one of the nearest villages 
some fifteen miles away and they were to come and fetch 
me by ox-cart. Instead of turning up at six the morning 
decided upon, the ox-cart did not come until ten, and 
then with only a youngster of about eleven years in 
charge. 

“Where are the rest?” I inquired, for surely there must 
be an escort of some sort to see me through the jungle. 

“I came alone for you”, the youngster replied. So 
there was nothing else to do but climb in and go along. 

We soon left the road and turned into a wilderness of 
tall grass and scrub forest, with here and there deep jungle 
beside the water-courses. I preferred walking to the tiring 
jolt of the cart, for without springs every root and rut 
were most noticeable. ‘Then it became too hot to walk 
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in the sandy trail, so I found it best to sit on my bag and 
brace'myself on the sides of the cart. 

These ox-carts are made in quite primitive fashion. 
Indeed, they are patterned after those shown on the 
_ magnificent bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat of the twelfth 
century. Except for the two short iron axles at each 
wheel, there is no metal about them. The whole thing 
is tied together with rattan. ‘This has its advantages, 
for when we bumped into a tree it was only necessary to 
stop and straighten the cart a bit and carry on. Nails 
would have split the wood under the circumstances. 
Now and then the boy would stop at a stream to water 
the oxen and dampen the rattan bindings of the cart. 
There is usually a rounded hood over these carts, but 
this one had none. 

There was no definite road to follow, simply numerous 
cart tracks that wound as best they could through thie 
woods. At the rate of two miles an hour it seemed as 
if we would never reach our destination. It began to 
rain in torrents. I had no protection so was soon soak- 
ing wet. Crossing streams quickly swollen by the rain, 
the cart had some difficulty in getting through, and in 
one place I thought I would have to swim for it. ‘There 
was a large pond surrounded by dense jungle, and the 
track lay straight through it. ‘The cart sank deep into it 
until I had to grab my shotgun and valise, hold them in 
each hand while I stood on the raised sides of the cart, 
the water coming up over and completely submerging it. 
I might have been skating on top of the water. The oxen 
swam until they reached the other side, and I was thank- 
ful I was able to balance myself during the ordeal, and 
not fall in. 

I shot a civet cat and gave it to the driver. These 
are skunk-like animals with an odor all their own. 

It was dark when we arrived in Chongkrong village. 
Judging by their welcome the Pnongs were glad to see 
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‘me. I was invited into a small thatched house on poles, 
with walls made of large leaves battened with bamboo 
slats. One side was open, so I set up my cot and 
mosquito net in the corner away from the rain. I was 
about to descend to warm myself by the fire they had 
started under the house when I began to smell something 
burning. Smoke, acrid and sickening, filled my room. 

“Hey, what are you doing down there?” I gasped. 
“Cooking the civet cat, Loke. Have some?” they asked. 
I was too new to their ways to tell them to take their 
cat a mile away from there, as I might have done when I 
knew them better. 

The customary jar of alcohol was brought out, but this 
I refused, not only on principle, but also for the sake of 
hygiene. Everyone drinks from the same tube and the 
water that is continually added to the rice mash comes 
from any stream or muddy river. 

One stalwart Pnong who said he sari sing was 
brought in, so I encouraged him to do so with a few 
pennies. Not until he had well wetted his lips with 
alcohol could he be pursuaded to regale me with song. 

They call it singing, but in reality it is but a recitative 
in a most plaintive voice that starts on a high note with 
a deep breath, and, as the singer loses breath, descends 
until with a last effort he ends the phrase with a shout. 
It is usually a narrative of love affairs. When it comes 
to legends and history, the women are the singers. Very 
few know how to do this, for it is passed down from 
mother to daughter in the same family. 

The Pnongs were quite friendly. It was hard to 
imagine that a few weeks previous, members of the same 
tribe in another district had massacred the French officer 
_ Gatille as he was in charge of road building. His death 
had caused quite a stir in town. Reprisals were made by 
aeroplane but when they flew over the offending village, 
nobody was.in sight. It was set-on fire, however. - 
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The idea of paying taxes or working on new roads 
through their territory is not received joyfully by these 
children of the forest, and there are periodic outbreaks 
against it. Several of the streets in Kratié are named 
after Frenchmen killed while effecting the penetration of 
the unsubdued territory. 

My knowledge of their language on this first trip was 
not sufhcient to permit of much preaching. 

“There are plenty of deer, Loke, around here”, the 
man of Chongkrong told me eagerly. “You must go 
and hunt one for us tonight, for we have had no meat 
for a long time.” 

The government does not allow the natives to have 
firearms, with the exception of certain trusted chiefs, so 
game multiplies rapidly. ‘The natives are usually too lazy 
to make traps or stalk game with their crossbows. 

About nine o'clock that night I took two Pnongs 
along and with a carbide spot-light on my head we 
started out. It was not long before we came across a 
herd of small axis deer and from every direction their 
eyes shone. I shot-one of them. I shall never forget the 
weird sight in the depth of that silent forest. ‘The dark- 
skinned men, acquaintances of but a few hours, bending ~ 
over the spotted deer, one with a sword in his hand, the 
other with his shiny spear stuck into the ground beside 
him. My little lamp showed up the proceedings, and 
had it gone out we would have been in a bad fix there in 
the dark. 

After emerging from these woods and walking for half 
an hour or so I noticed the men were uncertain as to 
their directions. Stopping them I found they did not 
know where they were and had no idea how to get back 
home. We had walked some miles into the trackless 
woods and not knowing how to guide themselves by the 
stars the men were quite lost.. I made out the dipper 
and polar star. for it had stopped raining earlier in the 


The Hunters’ Hotel, our first home in Banmethuot. 


The savages see a white man for the first time in their mountain 
village 


We called our first native-style home in Banméthuot the “Hen 
House”, because a pet hen used to lay her eggs in the baby’s 
highchair. 


Ree se 


The women weave the cloth for their blankets, skirts and vests. 


High out of reach of wild elephants (and the missionary) live 
the Radays in the tree-tops at harvest time, 
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evening, and managed to persuade my men that we 
were going toward Laos instead of returning to Chong- 
krong. It was a weary party that at last tramped into 
the village near daybreak, after adding several hares to 
the pole on which the small deer had been slung. 

I woke rather late to see quite a crowd of people from 
nearby villages. Whether they had heard the shots or 
had been able to smell fresh meat from such a distance, 
I do not know. They were there for their share, at any 
rate. 

The meat had been apportioned out and divided equally, 
each portion on a bit of banana leaf. They had been 
waiting patiently for me to choose the part I wanted for 
myself. I kept only enough of the tenderloin for the 
day, and gave the rest to the delighted natives who began 
to call me their father and mother both. 

I must have made a good impression for it brought 
invitations from other villages, and it was the forerunner 
of many delightful contacts with the Pnongs. 

One afternoon I met two Pnongs in the market in 
town and learned that they had come in from a place 
about eighty miles away. ‘They had only recently been 
subdued and this was their first visit to see the Résident. 

I invited them to the house that evening and six of 
them came along. After lighting the electric light on 
the veranda, I put a stirring record on the phonograph 
as I saw their dark forms out in front. They had never 
been in a white man’s house, so I went out to encourage 
them in. 

They were perfectly naked, except for a loin cloth, 
_ some beads and ivory ear plugs. They sat on chairs for 
the first time also, and I had to ask them not to spit on 
the floor. 

I brought out a Pnong musical instrument, a gourd 
_ with five pipes sticking out from it, and they all were 
delighted to take a hand in blowing it. Then we played 
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the ukelele and sang in Cambodian, which pleased them 
highly. 

I told them the story of the Prodigal Son. I don’t 
know why, but it amused them very much. When I 
came to where there was a famine in the far country they 
all roared. I was just going to make the application 
when they said they must go, for they had not eaten 
their supper yet. We managed to restrain them a little 
longer to tell about God and His love to them. We were 
glad indeed to feel that with their first contact with 
civilization they also heard the Gospel story. 

While we never doubted the Lord’s leading in sending 
us to Kratié, we did not always understand why He — 
permitted the doors to be closed to us in the Cambodian 
work. With our increasing contact with the Pnongs, the 
challenge of the scores and scores of other tribes with 
their unwritten languages and Chnistless lives began to 
make us feel more and more that our work was to be 
with them. 

Cambodia was still a great pioneer field, barely touched 
with the Gospel, but there were four other missionary 
couples, four chapels, a Bible School, and the Scriptures 
had been translated into the Cambodian language. The 
tribespeople, on the other hand, were absolutely un- 
reached in the great hinterland of French Indo-China 
that stretched from Saigon over a thousand miles to the 
north. Work had just been started among the Moi at 
Dalat, several hundred miles across from Kratié, by the 
missionary in charge of the school there. 

We greatly regretted the thought of leaving Cambodia, 
for we knew that, in time, the rusty hinges on the great 
doors would be well-oiled with prayer and that the gates 
would some day swing wide open, but we began to feel 
a divine restlessness. We could not sleep for thinking 
of the vast interior where unknown tribes were living | 
in the darkness of superstition and fear. | 
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Trips were made to the great Stieng tribe in Kratié 
province and Northern Cochin China, and by means of 
an old dictionary of that language, (gotten out by a 
French priest in 1865 after spending five years with 
them) we were able to study and make comparisons with 
the neighboring tongues. We found the Stieng language 
the most akin to the Cambodian of those studied thus far. 

Every available book, map and dictionary was eagerly 
studied, but the amount of information gleaned from the 
few we were able to obtain was quite disappointing. 


_Kratié was only on the fringe of tribal country and the 
tribal population was quite sparse. In order to reach the 
main bodies of aborigines it would be necessary to move 
across to Banméthuot in Central Annam, for instance, 
an administrative center of one of the large districts. 

The Raday tribe of the Darlac Plateau in Annam ap- 
pealed to us because it was the most developed. They 
had already been under French influence for a number 
of years and we heard that many of them could read and 
write. ‘They were now more or less subdued. 


It was with much pain that we informed our fellow 
missionaries in Cambodia of our decision to ask the Mis- 
sion to permit us to open up work among the tribes. 
Tears were shed by us all when we explained our inten- 
tion to the handful of Cambodian Christians. We tried 
to let them see the vision of a world of need in the 
jungles bordering their homes. 

We felt impelled by the tremendous need of the tribes, 
and at last began to feel that this was the open door 
promised us years before. It was not the door that we 
had thought would be opened to us, but we were given 
the assurance that the crooked places would be made 
straight and that we would be given “the treasures of 
darkness, the hidden riches of secret places’ in the heart 
of a vast Tribal Empire. 


CHAPTER 3 


To. Banm@thuct and the Radays 


A number of officers in the hotel dining room were 
vying with each other in telling hair-raising stories of the 
hunt. Suddenly they changed the subject as another 
young officer, with his arms and head all bandaged, 
limped in. 

“You will excuse me, Messieurs,” he remarked, “if I 
do not join in with you just now. You see,” he turned 
to me and pointed ruefully to his bandages, “I was 
mauled by a leopard the other day and my nerves are 
still a bit jumpy.” 

It appeared that he and the doctor at a small military 
post in the interior were out hunting together and had 
shot a leopard. Thinking it was mortally wounded the 
lieutenant very foolishly followed the trail of blood into 
the long grass. The leopard leaped upon him and at his 
calls the doctor ran in and put his rifle to the beast’s head. 
With a groan the leopard fell off, but not without having 
first inflicted twenty-one wounds. 


Luckily for the wounded man the doctor was able to 
administer first aid and give prompt treatment for lock- 
jaw on arrival at the fort. The claws of tigers and 
leopards are usually filled with bacteria from the decayed 
flesh they are in the habit of eating, and unless one is 
properly treated at once, there is grave danger of tetanus. 
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Such was my introduction to Banméthuot, center of a 
great tribal district, in February, 1934. 

I had just come a thousand kilometres in a roundabout 
way from Kratié on the Mekong to make preparations 
for our transfer from Cambodia. The trip up from the 
coast had been a thrilling one. f 

Getting off the night train from Saigon at Nhatrang 
on the Annam coast, I confess to a feeling of excite- 
ment and great adventure as | tried to imagine what lay 
beyond the mountains a few miles distant. For this 
voyage into the wilds, the haunts of primitive. man, I 
looked around for a suitable conveyance, but was told 
that the mail bus did not go up for another day. There 
was a truck making the trip to Banmethuot that noon, 
so I arranged to go on: it. 

The truck was loaded with a large iron tube to be used 
for the new electric plant for the town. A jungle stream, 
they told me, had been dammed up, the water carried 
along the hillside for a mile in a small canal, and the tube 
was to take the water down the hill to the two turbines. 
There was no room in front so I took turns sitting or 
reclining on whatever side the tube afforded shade. Most 
of the time I enjoyed standing to watch the ever-changing 
country. 

For twenty miles we skirted the island-studded, tur- 
quoise blue sea, and followed the excellent. macadamized 
Mandarin Road through the rice country of the Anna- 
mese. ‘Then we turned off to the west through the 
mountains. We soon left not only the Annamese and 
their mud huts and green paddy fields, but every vestige 
of civilization except the dusty road along which we were 
lumbering. 

Heading for a valley that seemed to cut through the 
lower hills, we began to mount steadily, winding around 
the hillsides in never-ending curves. The foliage was 
dense and tropical. Bursting suddenly from thick jungle 
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we would emerge into a vista of rolling, grassy hills, tree- 
less except for a few wild palms. 

A signpost notified us that we were entering the Darlac 
plateau, and as it is a reserve for the tribespeople, a stop 
at the military fort at M’Drak, forty kilometres ahead, 
would be obligatory. 

A few dark-skinned Radays passed us in single file, 
with their baskets on their backs on their way to the 
coast to barter for salt. ‘They were dressed differently 
than the Pnongs, having blue vests, trimmed with red 
and with home-spun blankets over their shoulders, All 
wore. beads, but nothing in their ear lobes. 

A family group perched in a basket on an elephant 
quickly made way for us, the animal trumpeting in fright 
and backing into the woods as our noisy truck went by. 

We leveled off for some distance and the heavy car 
gathered speed again after the slow crawl in low gear up 
the mountains. We passed several villages of fifteen to 
twenty longhouses, thatched with palms and blackened 
by smoke inside and out. 

We began to go up again until we reached a pass at 
an altitude of about twenty-five hundred feet, then the 
plateau spread out below us, far away to the blue hills on 
the horizon. Coasting down the grade for another mile 
or so we stopped at the gate barring our way at M’Drak. 

The thatched bungalow of the Inspecteur de la Garde 
Indigéne commands the surrounding country from a hill 
top. A small infirmary and school made up the official 
structures of the place, while several mud huts with the 
sign, “Restaurant”, in charge of Annamese, catered to 
the traveller at this half-way stop to Banméthuot. 

It is only a few years since the 120-mile trip from the 
coast to Banméthuot took six days by elephant. Now, 
despite the mountainous nature of the road, it is easily 
made in three hours, with a good car. 

From the beginning of their occupation the French 
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have wisely kept the Annamese and Chinese from the -~ 
Darlac regions. ‘They may now enter only if they have 
work or wish to start a shop of some sort in Banméthuot 
town. Even then they may not enter the Raday villages 
but keep strictly to the town limits. ‘Thus the vices of 
the more civilized people from the coast have not 
penetrated far among the tribesmen. 

Steps are now under way, however, to relieve the 
terrible overcrowding in the Tonkin delta by permitting 
a certain number of Tonkinese to colonize selected sec- 
tions of the Plateau. | 

The road now wound over the Plateau, seeking the 
higher slopes of the rolling mounds in order to avoid 
being washed out in the rainy season. Hidden away in 
the hollows were the villages, a few whisps of smoke 
tevealing their whereabouts. The tribespeople always 
establish themselves near water, and their villages are 
usually named after the creek or river near which they 
are situated. 

The dry season was in full swing. Countless grass 
fires had been started to burn away the dry vegetation 
and make way for the fresh green grass that would soon 
spring up. I made out a number of Sambur deer walking 
ahead of the smoke, and had I had a pair of field glasses 
with me I am sure I should have seen scores of them. 

We stopped a few times along the road to shoot at 
some deer and wild roosters, for the chauffeur had a 
rifle along with him, but our aim was bad. 

It was dark and quite cool when I gladly jumped off 
the truck at last and found the hunters’ hotel in 
Banmethuot. 

The sight of the hotel sent chills through me, for if it 
represented the country, with its walls lined with tiger 
skins, deer antlers, buffalo horns and other trophies of 
_ the hunt, I thought to myself that I must have landed in 
a wild place indeed. 
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The hotel room was in dark natural wood and the 
extra-large low bed was covered with a beautiful Raday 
blanket. ‘The atmosphere seemed to be charged with the 


spirit of the jungle. Beyond the circle cast by the electric 


light of the veranda stairway the darkness crowded in, 
and it would have been folly even to walk down the main 
street after ten o'clock. “Shere Khan” prowls at that 
time, and woe to the dog or pig that strays from under 
its house. 

We sat down together at a long table, and were served 
by two Raday boys, naked but for their loin cloths. It 
was rather odd at first, but their bronzed bodies melted 
into the dark wooden walls and slipped noiselessly about 
in the shadows almost unobserved. 

A strong breeze swept into my barn-like room through 
a broken window pane, and I was glad of the extra 
blanket provided. The hotel was built high off the 
ground and had a thatched roof. On the ground floor 
was a small store that catered to the needs of both 
European and savage. For the latter there was a good 
supply of cheap blankets, second-hand clothing, tobacco, 
matches and rice alcohol from the coast. Great bins of 
coarse salt were constaritly being dipped into as the 
Radays bought it by the dishful. 

In the market nearby all was animation in the early 
morning. I looked out of my. window upon a dozen 
stalls where some Annamese were noisily offering their 
wares to the tribespeople in exchange for deer antlers, 
hides, wild honey and a few vegetables. _ 

Over at the water hydrant men and women together 


were bathing, all perfectly naked, some scrubbing the: 


backs of others with stones. They were certainly not 
troubled with a sense of modesty. 

A few members of the Bih tribe, who live about 
twenty miles to the south, were at the market also. The 


women wore short skirts and huge pewter rings in their — 
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ears, making them easily discernible in the crowd of 
Radays. | 

I went to see the Résident. He gave me to under- 
stand clearly that we would never be authorized and 
that it would be useless to hope for it. Had not the 
Roman Catholics, who had a well-established Mission 
two hundred miles to the north, endeavored for sixty 
years to gain an entrance into the Darlac? ‘They had 
always been refused permission to begin work, and in 
fact that very week they were trying again to persuade 
the authorities to give them a concession. I would in- 
deed be presumptuous, I was told, to think that we 
would be placed ahead of the Catholics. “And besides,” 
he added, “we are French, and we have no need of you 
here at all.” : 

We would be allowed to live in Banmeéthuot as tour- 
ists and to study the people and the language, but abso- 
lutely no preaching was to be done until we were officially 
authorized. Thus we entered Banméthuot under prac- 
tically the same conditions as we had gone to Kratié. We 
felt the call, however, and refused to be discouraged. 

We believe that the Lord permitted our attention 
to-be turned to the tribes. ‘The Cambodian language had 
- been a splendid preparation for the Pnong language, 
and the experiences gained were invaluable to us in 
beginning the work amongst the tribes. 

As in Kratié we were watched continually. We found 
out afterward that every time we left the house the hour 
was noted and our return duly recorded. 

The Résident pointed to the map of the province, 
one day, and said, “You may use this main road to the 
coast, but all other roads are strictly prohibited. ‘Travel 
is not free in this province for anyone except on govern- | 
ment duty. No one may go into the interior more than 
ten kilometres from either side of any road.” 

_ We found a Raday who knew a few words of French 
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and by the help of a vocabulary printed some years be- 
fore by a French administrator, we were able to get 
quite a bit of the language in a few months. Within 
five months we had translated and printed a small Sum- 
mary of the Gospel into Raday, and this proved to be > 
the first Gospel literature ever to be printed in any of 
the tribes’ languages in the South. 

Based on the Malay, instead of the Cambodian lan- 
guage, the Raday words and idioms bore no relation 
whatever to the Pnong and Stieng. None of the tribal 
languages is difficult to learn, for there is no grammar 
to speak of, and the pronunciation is easy for English- 
speaking people. On the other hand, the French have 
great difhculty in pronouncing some of the vowels and 
consonants so frequently found in the tribes’ dialects. 

Finding no house to rent, we were obliged to live for 
the first five months in the hotel. This was unsatis- 
factory, for we did our own housekeeping and it was 
dificult to study in the same room. We finally asked 
the Mission for a few months’ advance rent and erected 
a native house of bamboo and thatch grass. ‘The Resi- 
dent reluctantly gave us permission to build in town, 
for by that time we had probably convinced him we 
intended to stay. | 

The house was all tied together with rattan. There 
was not a nail in the whole building. It was built in 
the form of a “I”’, with bedrooms in the wings, and 
the dining room and salon in the main section. Our 
desk was near the front door and every time our boys 
Douglas and Leslie ran through the house we would 
have to stop work while the desk shook on the springy 
floor. 

The veranda overlooked a lovely valley, dotted with 
Raday longhouses and in the distance the blue moun- 
tains of the Annamitic chain. Quite often in the evening 
the raucous bark of the Golden Mundjack deer reminded — 
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us that we were on the edge of the forest. During the 
day flocks of small green parrots whirled screeching 
about the rice field next to us, and regularly at dawn 
the long, whistling cry of the gibbons awakened us to 
a new day. 

It was not difficult to make our little rustic home look 
like a cabin in the wilderness. The walls were decorated 
with all sorts of native musical instruments and leopard 
skins, while on the floor was a huge tiger skin I had 
bought for a couple of piastres, from the Pnongs. Spears 
and crossbows added to the effect, and-we often wished 
our friends from home could have dropped in. 

Banmeéthuot was known then for its fevers, especially 
the dreaded blackwater fever, which is the scourge of 
the unfortunate Annamese from the coast. ‘They were 
dying off like flies from it. Most of the worst kind of 
mosquitoes were found to live here, and it was neces- 
sary to take quinine regularly as a prophylactic against 
fevers. Plans were being made by the Government to 
drain some nearby swamps, and since this has been 
done there are far fewer mosquitoes. 

Frequently the natives would bring in baby deer and 
sell them to us for a few cents. ‘They caught them 
easily in the woods, but unless they were given care 
equal to that given a small baby, they usually died. We 
succeeded in raising a Golden Mundjack, but it meant 
bottle-feeding every three hours, the last one about 
midnight. If he did not get his warm bottle he would 
run after us and whine like any infant. Later, when we 
returned to Canada on furlough, we gave Jackie to the 
- hotel, where he became the head man in a small herd 
of six Mundjacks. 

The Golden Mundjack, or barking deer, so numerous 
in this country, is reddish brown, and when fully grown 
is only about two or three feet high. ‘The male has horns 
protruding from two elongated, horny bases, covered 
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with hair that goes up the horn for five or six inches. 
They also have two sharp canine tusks in the upper jaw, 
with which they are able to inflict a bad wound. 

Great strides have been made to educate the Radays. 
A simple phonetic alphabet had been in use for some » 
time and hundreds could read and write when we arrived 
in Banméthuot. Many could speak good French and 
were being employed as clerks, telegraphers, chauffeurs 
and hospital orderlies. 

Despite the restrictions imposed upon us we felt a 
great peace in our hearts. We knew that we were in 
the place God wanted us, and for which He had been 
fitting us for many years. It was a long way across to 
the Pnongs, but we hoped to be able to reach them 
later on. With roads radiating out in six directions from 
town, it would be possible to reach a dozen different 
tribes within a few hours’ time. ‘The: possibilities im- 
pressed us and ‘made us eager to attack this vast un- 
touched stronghold of the Devil. How we prayed for 
strength to carry on this impossible task, and to make 
known to the people at home this new responsibility. 


CHAPTER 4 
Characteristics of the Savages 


The Annamese is the predominating race of French 
Indo-China, but a glimpse at the ethnological map will 
show them crowded into a very small, though highly 
productive portion of the land. Part of Cochin China, 
a narrow strip of lowlands skirting the Annam coast- 
line and a densely populated section of Southern ‘Tonkin 
supports this race of nineteen millions. 


Cambodia, although perhaps larger in area than the 
Annamese territory, is sparsely settled with her eae 
three million people. 


Then from Burma sweeps the great ‘Thai race, across 
Siam and Laos, through most of ‘Tonkin and into Yun- 
nan and Kwangsi in China. 


Old as these races are, with their civilizations meas- 
ured by tens of centuries, there exists today an even 
older one, the Indonesian. Down through the dim ages 
of antiquity this once proud race has come, but instead 
of waxing greater, its peoples have sunk to the lowest 
plane of human society. ‘They are thought to be of 
the same stock as the aborigines of the South Seas and 
Borneo, and those living as far off, even, as New Zealand. 


Great hordes of people from China and India must 
have swept down upon the fertile lands of the Indo- 
_ China peninsula, vanquishing these aborigines, enslay- 
ing them, and forcing them to withdraw to the 


mountains. ; 
41 
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Forced farther and farther back, through the avarice 
—and duplicity of the Annamese, the savages have made 
their last stand in the mountains and jungles and inacces- 
sible valleys of the interior. ‘Their territory 1s roughly 
seven hundred miles long by two hundred wide. 


In the low-lying jungles of Eastern Cambodia and 
Northern Cochin China the savages have lived in for- 
tified villages, often at war with one another and owing 
allegiance to no one. This condition is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Now only a few remote sections in Southern 
Laos and Central Annam still defy the encroaching power 
of one of the world’s great nations. 


The tribesmen have been obliged to bend to the white 
man’s yoke and pay taxes for the privilege of living in 
a land their own by every right from time immemorial. 
Peaceful methods have been employed to carry on the 
work of penetration and civilization, but a firm hand anda 
watchful eye will still be necessary for some years to come. 


The splendid colonizing efforts of the French have 
transformed the vast hinterland, and in a short time 
every section will be in subjection to the authorities. 
The last to hold out are the mountaineers and others 
who live in the most inaccessible places. 


Roads play the most important part in this task of em- 
pire-building. It is to be doubted whether any other 
colony in the world, no matter what its nationality, can 
boast such a wonderful system of highways and second- 
ary roads as exist in French Indo-China. We have been 
truly amazed at the rapidity with which the backward 
peoples of this country have been brought from their 
jungle obscurity to take their place in the society of 
races that make up these “United States of New France.” 


A comprehensive study in French of these aborigines, 
or Moi, of the interior of South and Central French 


StL 
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Indo-China is sadly lacking, and, of course, still less has 
been written in English. 


Classification 


Ethnologically, there are only two main divisions of 
these jungle tribes—the Indonesians (those related to the 
early Khmers of Cambodia) and the Malayo-Polynesians 
(those related to the early Chams of Malay origin). 

The Annameseé call them all “Moi,” or wild men. 
The Laosians use the word “Kha.” I have always pre- 
ferred to use the various tribal names, or simply “tribes,” 
rather than the above two words. 

There is a great difference between the languages of 
the two main groups. Within the groups themselves, 
the many main languages and scores of dialects show a 
marked resemblance, making it easy to conclude that 
they were once one great family. Notwithstanding these 
similarities the tribesmen are unable to understand their 
neighbors twenty miles away, unless they happen to have 
frequent contact with each other. Slight differences in 
pronunciation, which to us show unmistakable evidence 
of similar origin, are unintelligible to the tribespeople, 
for they have never given themselves to much intellec- 
tual effort. A later chapter will deal with a survey we 
have been making and will describe in more detail the 
various tribes and sub-tribes. 

Until a few years ago the majority of the savages lived 
as they did hundreds and maybe thousands of years ago. 
They were like animals, owning no master but them- 
selves, free to work or sleep as they themselves desired. 

They have never had any written languages, nor has 
any record of their past been left in any form, except 
the dim legends passed on from mother to daughter 
’ and doubtless changed in the passing. 

' Divided into so many different tribes, dialects and fam- 
ily groups, each with slightly different habits, fashions in 
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dress and ways of living, the task of classifying them 1s 
exceedingly difficult. 

Down-trodden and ignorant, hated by their surround- 
ing victors, the Annamese and the Cambodians, they still 
cling to a pitiful semblance of superiority—the heritage 


hp 


of a better age that is lost in the dark night of history. | 


Appearance and Customs 


The tribespeople in general are short, well-built and 
usually quite healthy. Survival of the fittest (infant 
mortality is very high) has made them a sturdy race, and 
hunchbacks, dwarfs and weaklings are rarely seen. 

Having dark brown skin, sometimes frizzy hair, with 
very long arms, they are entirely different from the Mon- 
~ gol races in the North. They resemble very much the 

~ Dyak headhunters of Borneo: 

A loin cloth, passed through the legs and wound a few 
times around the waist, with the two ends hanging down 
loose, is their usual attire. For festive occasions this loin 
cloth will be four or five yards long, a foot wide, and 
decorated at the ends with beads and tassels. Made of 
homespun cotton and colored with vegetable dyes, the 
loin cloths follow distinctive colors and patterns for 
each tribe. ‘The poorer men simply wear a bit of rag, 
none too clean and harboring plenty of fleas. 


In the cooler regions a vest is worn and sometimes 


a blanket is thrown over the shoulders, but the men 
never wear trousers. These would handicap the savage 
too much in his progress through the jungle. 

The Radays, Jarais and Sedangs have large flat hats, 
round or square, made of finely woven bamboo, but the 
other tribes simply wind a cloth, turban-like, around the 
head. This cloth will serve as loin cloth or sweat cloth 
as need arises. The hats are more for protection against 
the rain than the sun. During a heavy downpour one 


aften sees men with their loin cloths rolled in a large 


A Raday girl brings home the firewood. 


Saas 


The tribal chieftains renew their loyalty to France by presenting 
the Résident with some rice and eggs. 


Hideous blood sacrifices—the water-buffalo’s hind legs ars broken 
by cutting its tendons with a sword. 


as 


The heart is pierced and the blood taken and smeared on the 

body of the sick person, and upon the doors of the longhouses. 

It is also smeared on the gongs and drums as the sorcerer calls 
upon the evil spirits. 


The buffaloes often show fight. It took three men half an hour 
to kill this one with their spears. 


A blunt bamboo is introduced into the hole made by the sword 
and then twisted until it touches a vital spot. The savages have 
no sense of compassion, 
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leaf to keep them dry, standing quite naked under a 
tree until the rain stops. 

The women wear skirts, the fone varying from just 
above the knee to close to the ground, according to the 
tribe. Nothing else is worn in the warm sections, and 
in the Stieng tribe many women still wear only a loin 
cloth like the men. 

A scarf or a blanket is sometimes thrown around the 
shoulders. A neat long-sleeved vest of. blue homespun, 
trimmed with red cloth and many small brass buttons, 
is worn by both men and women of the Raday tribe. 

Ornaments abound, of course, and everybody wears 
several strings of beads, iron or silver neck rings, and as 
many bracelets and anklets as they can afford. Various 
tribes wear ivory or wooden ear plugs, or silver discs 
inserted in their pierced ear lobes. ‘The women of the 
Bih tribe believe they enhance their beauty by wearing 
very heavy pewter rings in their ears. When two or 
three of these are worn, hanging by the greatly stretched 
ear lobes, they usually dangle well down past the shoul- 
ders. If they should happen to break the lobe, they can 
never again wear rings, so away goes their beauty, they 
say! ‘Thick brass wire is wound around the arms and 
legs of some tribeswomen, making walking and working 
very difficult. 

When the children reach the age of eleven or twelve, 
they have to undergo the painful operation of having 
their top front teeth knocked out. In some tribes the 
lower teeth are filed to a point. A block of wood is held 
under the tooth while with a stone or hatchet the tooth 
is hacked away. Some file the upper teeth off with a 
bit of iron, leaving irregular stumps protruding from gums 
swollen to twice their size. It is not necessary to add how 
painful this is. 

When asked why they observed this custom, a Pnong 
told me that it was because the spirits broke their teeth 
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over some food that was once offered to them, and there- 
fore they must break off their teeth also. Besides, he 
said, any dog or pig can have long teeth. 

The tobacco pipe is universal. All, men, women and 
children stick it,when not in use,in the knob of hair at 
the back of the neck or in their loin cloth at the waist. 
~ Recent investigations give rise to the belief that tobacco 
may have originated in Indo-China. From the earliest 
times the people have been addicted to the weed, and 
especially in the savage’s territory. 

Belongings are carried in baskets on their backs, each 
tribe employing their own design and color, and they 
are supported either by head or shoulder straps. 

To gain an idea of the habits of the tribespeople, one 
has but to regard the animals of the forest, which live 
at liberty and are dominated by the strongest. ‘The 
greatest asset to the savage is his liberty. With the 
exception of household slaves, he models himself after 
the beasts of the forest, which eat and drink, repose 
often in the shade of trees and which are frequently on 
the move in search of better pastures. Each works for 
himself as much as he wants to and rests the same way - 
—in perfect liberty. Now that taxes are being imposed 
or road work demanded, life appears to wear more heav- 
ily upon these children of the wilds. 

Before the French came and established authoritative 
tule, the savages recognized no king nor head and obeyed 
no one. Each village was a law unto itself, and the chief 
was obeyed or not according to the desire of his fellows. 
Difference of opinion did not always result in war, but 
rather the dissidents retired to another corner of the 
forest and thus began a small republic of their own. 

Homes 

Each tribe employs a distinctive form of architecture 
in constructing their homes, and bamboo and grass play 
the principal part. 
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The Mnong family of tribes, of which the Pnongs 
are a branch, build their oval shaped houses on the 
ground, with but two low entrances, one at each end. 
The bamboo walls are only four feet high and the roof 
is steeply pitched. On entering, one has to get used to 
the gloom and smoke before endeavoring to move about. 
Even then pigs, chickens or dogs may scurry past and 
upset one’s equilibrium. 

On either side of the house is a long raised platform 
for sleeping, under which the pigs and dogs make their 
home. In baskets conveniently placed at the head of 
the long bed the hens lay their eggs. Over part of the 
large room there is a ceiling and the dried vegetables and 
tice are stored on top of it. 

The family shares the one common room. Since 
there are no windows to let out the smoke, one has to 
sit near the door in order to get a breath of fresh air. 

The Stiengs build their houses on poles, five or six 
feet above the ground, the walls slanting outward at the 
top. The roof is of grass or palm leaves and for a stair- 
way a knotched pole is placed against the short log 
veranda. At night this pole is swung away and held by 
a cord to prevent the dogs from climbing up. 

Like most of the savages, the Stiengs never square 
the logs used for pillars or verandas, and seldom take 
any pains to beautify their homes. Building a house 1s 
the work of but a few days, easily accomplished and 
costing little effort. It will be sufficient, nevertheless, 
to protect the family from sun and rain and to harbor 
the livestock underneath. 

Except for this latter custom of using the under part 
of the house for a stable, the homes of the Stiengs are 
fairly clean. The floor, made of bamboo slats, is easily 
swept. Half an inch is left between the slats in order 
to drop fish bones and spit out the blood-red betel juice 
—on the backs of the animals below. 


\ 
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In the mountainous districts, the Moi live in tiny huts, 
twelve or more feet above the ground, very much like 
pigeon cotes. ‘The steep side of the mountain is de- 
nuded by the simple method of burning it off, the sav- 
age giving little heed to the valuable timber thus de- 
stroyed. From his precarious perch on the steep slope, 
he oversees his small rice field, descending each day to 
a spring or stream for his water supply. 


Many tribes live in longhouses clustered together in 
villages, well situated along a water course, where they 
spend about half of the year. ‘The other half is spent in 
their rice-fields in small shacks or tiny huts placed on 
the tops of high tree stumps. Because they are too lazy 
to build fences, they must make their fields some dis- 
tance from their villages in order that their domestic 
animals may not wander into them. 

It is to the Radays, however, of the Darlac Plateau, 
that one must go to see comfortable homes. ‘These are 
built on thick poles above the ground, but they are any- 


where from a hundred to four hundred feet in length. 


A large open veranda of unsquared logs is in front, and 


the thick grass roof overhangs it for a few feet. There — 


is always a double stairway made of two large planks 
with notches cut in them, placed near each other in order 
to enable two men carrying a load on a pole between 
them to mount together. On the right hand stairway 
two breasts are carved, as well as a few other simple 
decorations. Strangers are not permitted to use the rear 
stairway, which is for the family only. | 


On account of the prevailing winds, east-west and 


vice versa, the Radays always build their longhouses north 


and south. 3 

One enters the large common room where visitors are 
received around the alcohol jar, and where the sacrifices 
and feasts are held. ‘Two or three large mud squares 
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with three stones set in each serve as fireplaces, the smoke 
from which helps to obscure the. back door some hun- 
dred yards in the distance. Hanging on each side are 
the precious gongs and huge drums used at sacrifices, 
while stuck into the slanting roof are the spears, cross- 
bows and hatchets. Jawbones of wild boar and other 
animals of the chase are strung up near the entrance, 
while the doors and lintels are caked with buffalo blood 
that has been smeared on them as protection against the 
evil spirits. 

The sleeping quarters of a Raday longhouse are par- 
titioned off down the remainder of the building, a small 
room and an alcove with a mud fireplace for each mem- 
ber of the family. Much more care is used in building 
these houses, for the heavy pillars are often carved and 
the grass roof is seldom less than ten inches thick. 


Occupations 


_~ The savage is nothing but a big lazy child. Two or 


three months of near-famine each year remind him regu- 
larly of the necessity of preparing a better rice field and 
storing up enough food to last until next harvest time. 
But in vain, for he lives from day to day. Despite the 
great fertility of the soil he is too lazy to cultivate sufh- 
cient rice to provide for his needs. If he would only 
work hard for at least four or five months of the year, 


he would have no difficulty in finding enough to eat. 
It is too tiresome, however, to work more than two or 


three hours at a time. Having worked that long in the 
early morning he believes himself to have done a heavy 
day’s work. It will be quite in order, therefore, to rest 
a day or two to recuperate his strength. 

Cultivating a field of rice or maize is practically the 
only work done by most of the primitive people. This is 
not a difficult task. ‘Towards the month of March, hav- 
ing chosen a good place in the forest and having made 
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the customary sacrifice, he begins first of all to cut down 
the brush. ‘The bamboos and small trees are cut and 
piled and then the big trees are felled. When all is very 
dry the brush is set on fire and the smoke of great bon- 
fires fills the sky for days. A stranger might easily imag- 
ine himself near a battlefield, for when the fire heats 
the air in the many hollow sections of bamboo, the ex- 
plosions are like a bombardment of artillery. 

With the coming of the rainy season in May, the ashes 
are washed into the earth. The ground is now ready 
to receive the seed. No plowing or harrowing is done, 
only the grass and weeds are taken out, and the surface 
is left undisturbed. 

In order to be quickly rid of the tiresome job of sow- 
ing the rice, the savages take it in turn, helping one 
another. On the appointed day, fixed usually by the sor- 
cerer, the neighbors arrive, the women carrying a small 
basket and the men two pointed sticks each. Holding 
one of these long sticks in each hand, a man now walks 
majestically along making a double line of small holes 
in the ground. A woman follows closely with her basket 
of rice tied to her waist on the left hand side. With 
her left hand she takes a handful of rice and, using her 
right as a chute, she lets fall into each small hole thirty 
or forty grains. ‘Ihe work is now finished. It is. usually 
left to the rain, if and when it should come, to cover 
the seeds with a little earth and make them germinate. 

If the rains should be delayed a few days the pigeons 
and the wild peacocks soon flock to the scene. The 
jaunty little wild rooster conducts his numerous com- 
panions, either early in the morning or near sundown, 
to this grand banquet. ‘The savage, however, does not 
let this worry him too much if he does not happen to 
be on the spot all the time, for he has made provision 
for just such a thing by sowing ten times too much in 
the beginning. : 
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Maize is often planted in the same field with the rice. 
A few pumpkins and eggplants will be grown to help 
through the inevitable months of scarcity. ‘Towards 
the end of the rainy season in October, the tobacco is 
planted in small patches, which, when cut and dried, is 
stuffed into bamboo tubes for future use. The green 
leaf is frequently toasted for a few moments in the fire, 
then chewed. 

The new rice is hardly formed before a quantity is 
gathered and made into alcohol mash. At harvest time, 
instead of putting away enough rice to last until the next 
year, almost half the crop is made into mash. After 
paying back the rice borrowed from his more fortunate 
neighbors, it is unlikely that enough will remain to feed 
his family for six months. 

Such fields are abandoned after three seasons, when 
the land has become exhausted, then the process is re- 
peated somewhere else. Each year a new patch is cleared 
and sown while the old fields of the previous two years 
are under cultivation. 

Tribes living in marshy land, especially in the high 
plateau at Dalat and Djiring, and the Bih who live near 
the Daklak lake, grow their rice in the orthodox way, 
by planting in water. 


When fields are flooded, either by irrigating or by the 
heavy rains, a number of water buffalo are turned into 
them to churn up the mud. Beginning in the middle, 
a youngster drives the animals around and around and in 
this way the ground is well worked without the aid of 
a plow. The rice is sown thickly first in a small patch, 
and later transplanted by hand into the large squares. 

This method entails much less work than the other, 
for once made the fields are seldom abandoned and the 
crop is more abundant than when grown in forest 
clearings. 
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Sacrifices 
Blood, blood, blood—hideous sacrifices are made to 
the spirits, accompanied by the drinking of large jars of 
tice alcohol and orgies of feasting on the half-raw meat. 
Blood is smeared on the coffins of the dead; it is used 
to anoint the feet of the sick, the gongs, the jars, the 


houses; and, mixed with alcohol, it is used to sprinkle 


new utensils and arms. 

The sorcerer is called to state what animal the spirits 
demand. When the pig or cow or buffalo is killed, it is 
tortured slowly in order that its cries may arise to the 
spirits and obtain the best results. As this sacrificing is 


their only “pleasure,” it is a frequent pastime, and it . 


needs but the slightest excuse to bring the village to- 
gether for an all-night’s revel. Of course the main idea 
is to appease the spirits, but since they have the benefit 
of the meat and drink they are not loathe to be frightened 
by the sorcerer into making the sacrifice. 

One is continually within the sound of the rhythmic 
beating of gongs accompanying these feasts. Visitors 
are offered the alcohol jar, and the savages show their 
esteem by making a special sacrifice of a chicken in their 
honor to insure good health. 

On one of my earliest visits to a Pnong village where 
a sacrifice was about to begin, I sat in the house and 
jotted down the proceedings. A water buffalo was se- 
curely tied by its head to a post in front of the house. 
At a signal the gongs began a syncopated rhythm and 
a man ran out with a hatchet to deftly hamstring the 
animal. Slumping down on the bleeding stumps of its 
hind legs, the poor beast turned defiantly at another 
tall bronzed Pnong crouching with lance in hand nearby. 
Pricking the animal to its feet, he danced around and 
around, aided by half the villagers uttering cries and yells 
which drowned out the feeble bellows of the stricken 
beast. After some minutes of this, the man with the 
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lance endeavored to strike to the heart but, lumbering 
crazily about the post in an agony of rage, the buffalo 
was able to elude its persecutor for ten minutes at least. 
At last the lance found a vital spot and, far from dead, 
the animal lay panting on the ground. Another man 
with a piece of blunt bamboo introduced it into the 
hole made by the lance and began turning it and twist- 
ing it inside the body until, with a gasp, death relieved 
the animal of its terrible misery. 

The blood was caught up in bamboo tubes, the car- 
cass was hacked to pieces, and the head was carried into 
the house and laid on a banana leaf against the jar of 
alcohol. 

The reason for the sacrifice was because a girl had 
been attacked by the spirit, so they said. She looked all 
right to me, though. The father of the girl then added 
some water to the mash that had been fermented for 
several months, and by means of a long hollow reed he 
syphoned some out and tasted it. ‘Three or four small 
wax candles were lit and stuck into the mash. Parts of 
the buffalo were cooked and bits of this meat were now 
added to the bowl of rice. Blood clots and bits of arica 
nut were placed on the rim of the jar and more candles | 
stuck alongside. 

The sorcerer now called upon the spirits in earnest. 
One man whistled with his fingers three times and all 
present chanted together, dipping straws in the alcohol 
and tossing rice kernels at the candle flames. The spirits 
great and small, those living in trees, on the ground or 
in the air, the spirits of the east and of the west, of the 
rivers and of the mountains, were called upon to see the 
sacrifice, drink the alcohol and eat the meat. They were 
beseeched to leave the stricken girl, and let her alone. 

By and by the girl sat up and smoked a cigarette made 
of strong native tobacco rolled in a dry leaf, and started 
to raise and lower her hands. Her father went and sat 
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on a stool before the alcohol jar and saluted each of 
the assembly with hands together before drinking through 
the long tube. ‘The girl sat waiting her turn to drink, 
since the sacrifice was for her, but her father had to drink 
his fill first. As he drank through the tube from the 
bottom of the jar, another man kept the level of the 
alcohol even with the top by adding water from a buffalo 
horn. Only after he had drunk copiously did he hand 
the tube to his daughter. 

The young men and boys took up their gongs and 
began a monotonous syncopated rhythm, pounding with 
their fists. ‘They stood in a line at first and swayed to 
the music. ‘Tiring of this, they sat on blocks of wood 
or on the floor and assiduously pounded away. 

One by one each man took his turn at the jar, then 
the women and children. Mothers with tiny babies 
tied on their backs turned so that their infants might 
drink a little of the already weakened wine. 

Another jar was broached, and another, until there 
were seven in all tied to posts in the house. When a 
buffalo is killed, it requires seven jars of alcohol. A cow 
requires four, a pig one and a chicken a small one. 

The air began to reek with the smell of fermented 
wine and the people became noisy and quarrelsome. 
Heated arguments and boisterous laughter turned the © 
place into bedlam. ‘They had long since given up hope 
of making me drink with them, so I was forgotten in 
my corner as I took in the proceedings. 

Far into the night they drank, until by dawn not one 
of them could sit up. Nothing but snores and a few 
groans greeted the light of a new day. The women, 
who had imbibed less than the men, began their morn- 
ing task of hulling rice, while their men folk slept heav- 
ily on. | 

Except for slight differences in procedure, all the tribes 
follow practically the same form of sacrificing. Every 
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domestic animal, except cats, dogs, horses and elephants, 
in tribes’ country are destined to the same fate—a hor- 
tible death at the hands of their owners as offerings to 
the spirits. ‘The Hdrungs at Pleiku even sacrifice horses, 
and dogs are not infrequently offered up by the Radays. 

This then constitutes the religion of the savages. Al- 
though they have a vague idea of a Supreme Bete 
they do not bother themselves about Him. To 
God is simply another spirit, not necessarily all-powerful 
nor kind. Once a year each village makes a sacrifice to 
the “Grandfather of the Skies,” to his wife and to the 
devil. Small wooden images are carved by the Raday 
representing these three personages, and they are called 
upon to give good crops, good hunting and good health. 

The tribespeople have no thought of a future life. 
After death a female spirit nourishes the soul for a time 
and, when a final sacrifice has been made, the grave is 
abandoned, and no one knows what happens after that. 

The dead are buried usually in cofhins, above or under 
ground according to the tribe. Lepers and very old peo- 
ple are often left out in the forest to die, and be eaten 
up by the wild animals. The Jarais simply wrap their 
dead in mats and place them on a platform covered by 
a thatch roof. ‘The Radays have the horrible habit of 
exhuming the dead not long after burial when their 
sorcerers tell them that the Sts of the dead are not 
content. 

Fetish worship, such as the animists in Africa observe, 
is little known in this country. A few of the richest men 
may keep a small fetish stone, usually a bit of quartz, 
hidden in his house, to be brought forth only on the 
occasion of a big sacrifice. There is no semblance of 
worship, although the stone is thought to contain a spirit 
of some sort. 

Sometimes a stone or block of wood is placed under a 
huge tree supposed to be inhabited by spirits. Passersby 
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in the forest will break off a branch or two from a nearby 
bush and mutter something to the spirits as they throw 
them down by the foot of the tree. No sacrifices are 
offered to these semi-idols nor do the people linger near 
them any more than they have to. ‘This practice has 
evidently come from the Cambodian influence on such 
tribes as the Pnongs. In the interior of the tribal coun- 
try I have never seen stones or blocks of wood employed 
to represent the spirits. 

These people are bound by the chains of an all-embrac- 
ing system of superstition. Practically everything they 
do is governed by superstitious beliefs and fears. Count- 
less taboos make life a constant effort to keep from of- 
fending the spirits. Whether it is the repairing of their 
floor, the appearance of baby’s first tooth, a first hair- 
cut or even a sneeze, they are terrified that evil conse- 
quences might ensue. Soa sacrifice is made. E-very trip 
taken or work begun is accompanied by a vow to the 
spirits, promising a sacrifice on their successful return 
or upon the accomplishment of their task. 


At War 


The savages do not like war for war’s sake, but if they 
feel that their nghts are being encroached upon they 
will fight and carry on the feud for years. A grievance 
is kept hidden in the back of their minds for months and 
years, awaiting a favorable opportunity for revenge, while 
in the meantime the wronged one is outwardly at yes 
with his enemy. 

‘Their wars may not mean much bloodshed and are 
usually confined to the taking of prisoners and loot. An 
unpaid debt, a family quarrel or the theft of a pig might 
be the cause of a long drawn-out strife that is passed on 
from father to son. . Except for hacking and stabbing, 
none of the more hideous head-hunting tactics of their 
cousins in Borneo are practiced here. 
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They are masters in the art of poisoning, and in un- 
subdued sections the Pnongs wear hollow ivory plugs in 
each ear, one containing a deadly poison for their ene- 
mies, the other the antidote in case they themselves 
should be poisoned. 

When war has been decided upon it takes but a day 
dr two to prepare for either attack or defense. The 
attackers cook rice in bamboo tubes, carry tobacco, poi- 
soned arrows, lance or hatchet, and are ready on short 
notice to raid the enemy. 

If word should happen to reach the village about to 
be attacked, it sets about making itself impregnable. 
Trees are cut and piled high around the outside wall, 
branches turned outward and tangled into an impass- 
able barrier. Many of the twigs are sharpened and poison 
is put on the points, and woe to any man who tries to 
get through to the high picket fence beyond where lances 
and crossbows are ready in sturdy hands. 

Unseen along the pathways leading to the village, small 
poisoned darts are stuck at an angle, to pierce or scratch 
and cause death within an hour. ‘The darts are often 
dipped in decayed rat flesh. ‘Traps are made with a 
strong bow and arrow, hidden in the foliage over the path, 
and anyone stepping on the trigger would be cleft through 
from above. 

The attacking army of a hundred or two warriors sets 
out courageously during the night, without any semblance 
of order nor even observing a strict silence. Arrived at 
a stream a halt is made and the troop stops to bathe and 
refresh itself. ‘They must wait until just before dawn, 
for they will plan to attack the moment the village awak- 
ens and the women commence hulling the rice. 

Scouts are sent forward to ascertain the entrance and 
to make sure that the village is not fortified. Every effort 
will be made to win the day by a surprise attack. 

Zero hour arrived, the attackers precipitate themselves 
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pell-mell, yelling with all their might to make believe 
they are in great numbers. ‘The villagers, taken com- 
pletely by surprise and unprepared, scurry into the for- 
est as best they can while the enemy hacks and chops 
more at the houses and fenceposts than at the people 
themselves. 

The houses are quickly pillaged, women and children 
snatched away, and three or four minutes later a hasty 
exit is made. It is essential to get away as quickly as 
possible, for, the first sense of fright over, the villagers 
might rally and cut off their retreat, even to rescuing the 
prisoners. For that reason a number of warriors unen- 
cumbered with booty are left in the rear to plant poi- 
soned darts along the line of retreat and thus hinder 
pursuit. 

Arrived home, the victors divide the spoil—clothing, 
jars, gongs, weapons, animals, slaves—fortify their village 
and spend the next few days in carousal. Great quanti- 
ties of alcohol are consumed and an orgy of feasting at 
the enemy’s expense leaves everyone satiated for some 
time to come. 

It is not rare, however, to see these famous warriors 
suddenly lose all courage and abandon the expedition ~ 
before striking a blow. If certain woodpecker-like birds 
having a topknot fly up in front or behind or at the left 
or right of them; if there are many or few birds; and if 
they make a great deal of noise or not—the augury will 
be good or bad. If the omens are bad, the attack is 
abandoned. 

Gradually these feuds are dying out as the people 
are made aware of a better way to settle their differences 
—at the French tribunal, where justice is assured. 

As soon as a village submits to the authorities they 
must do away with their fortifications, and it will not 
be long before their wars are a thing of the past. Find- 
ing that their neighbors who have submitted to the 
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French are able to obtain salt and other commodities 
far easier than when they isolated themselves in defiance 
of all rule, the tribespeople are rapidly becoming amen- 
able to the inroads of civilization, and learn to appreciate 
the benefits provided by their protectors. 

The usual method of doing away with a personal 
enemy is to find out the place in his house where he 
generally sleeps. Then under cover of night they creep 
under the house and spear the unsuspecting victim from 
below. Anyone who fears he has an enemy intent upon 
taking his life in this way, will always sleep in a different 
part of the house each night, stretching his grass mat 
on a plank instead of on the slats of the floor. Such 
crimes are seldom brought to light and the practice is 
still carried on in out of the way places. 

Little value is placed upon human life. They seem 
to be hardened to suffering and are quite cruel. I asked 
a man what had become of a couple of lepers who had 
been made to live by themselves in the forest. 

“We shot some burning arrows at their house in order 
to burn them up,” he replied. 

“But were the lepers already dead?” 

“Probably not,” he shrugged. “We did not go to see.” 

The evil eye, as it is known in some countries, plays 
a great part in the superstitions of these people. They 
do not describe it as such, but when one is supposed 
to have the power to cause illness and death he is 
promptly made to undergo a severe test. 

Together with his accuser, the person said to be a 
mtao (in Raday) or one having power to cause illness 
and death, is brought to a stream. The one who can 
keep his head under the water longest is considered to 
have won the contest. If the accuser raises his head first, 
the man accused is set free and is paid a buffalo or some- 
thing for his trouble. If he lifts his head before his ac- 
cuser does. he is promptly set upon and his head cut 
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off. Huis own relatives are the first to see that he is killed. 
Sometimes they have to dip their hands into boiling 
wax or take certain poisons. Even though these customs 
are prohibited, they are still very prevalent when they 
can be managed with impunity. 


The savage is inordinately selfish. He thinks only of 
himself and his own well-being. I was warning a man 
who had a contagious disease to be careful and not trans- 
mit it to others. “That would be fine,” he said, “if the 
disease would leave me and go into someone else.” So 
low and abased have their natures become that they act 
like animals, snatching at their share of things at all 
costs, regardless of the needs of others. 


I used to think the tribesmen did not lie nor steal. 
They do not steal very much, I admit, in comparison 
with other races, but I have come to the conclusion 
that they only speak the truth by accident. ‘They say 
only that which will guard their own well-being, never 
thinking of telling the truth if it should hurt them. 


An old Pnong once asked me what sin is. When I 
. listed lying as one sin, he guffawed and thought it was a 
good joke. Why should they speak the truth? One is 
far better off saying just what one pleases. 

When asking a tribesman a question, one has to be 
very diplomatic about it, and must sometimes ask in a 
roundabout way. He will answer only what he thinks ~ 
will please you. Why make you unhappy by telling the 
truth if it is unpleasant? Besides, he thinks, you might 
get angry at him for upsetting your peace of mind if 
he tells you the real facts. 

One of the greatest difficulties, we were to find, is to 
get the people to confess they are in the wrong. When 
accused of doing something wrong, instead of owning 
up to it, they immediately look around to revenge them- 
selves on the one who told on them. 


Pamoimoewiltn our trailer.-at Buon Tring. Raday boys.enjoy 
walking on high stilts. This boy, like most boys and girls above 
the age of six or seven, is smoking a pipe. 


While the woman is drinking rice alcohol the man adds water to 
the strong fermented mash. Notice the huge drum just in front 
of the man. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Trailer Travel in the Jungle 


We decided to build a cabin trailer. It had been on 
our minds for a long time, for with our system of roads 
and trails we would be able to camp almost anywhere 
we wished. 

This meant a trip to Saigon to buy old automobile 
parts, paint, fibre board, etc., and we used our “enchanted 
road” through tiger land in both directions. We had 
no difficulty going to Saigon, but our return trip was 
more or less exciting. 

The car was heavily loaded with an axle, two wheels, 
and other things bought for the trailer, and as the valves 
had just been ground we had to go slowly. 

Except for a blowout early in the day, we got along 
nicely until we reached the jungle section and had to 
stop for a large tree fallen across the road. With our 
small boy-scout axe, we cut through the eight-inch trunk 
in a short time. 

Rounding a bend shortly after that we came upon 
another tree lying across the road. Between our Anna- 
mese boy and myself we managed to hack our way 
through, but it got beyond a joke when we finally had 
to remove twelve trees altogether, some with many large 
branches to be lopped off. A windstorm had evidently 
passed that way a day or two before, and the officers of 
the forts had not yet known about the damage done. 
Our hands were blistered as we chopped and chopped 
and darkness came upon us. By the lights of the car 
we cut away the last tree. 

It was about eight o’clock that evening when we were 
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again halted, this time by a giant tree that was far too 
big to try to chop through. I groaned a bit to myself at 
that. Just as I got out of the car to investigate I noticed 
something shining in the woods to one side ina low 
gulley. It turned out to be a car with an Annamese 
chauffeur in charge. ‘The car had been coming in the 
opposite direction early in the day and the two French- 
men in it had spent a long time constructing a detour 
around the tree. ‘Their car was stuck fast in the sand, 
and the chauffeur was sick with fever. ‘The two men 
had started to return on foot to the nearest fort twenty 
miles back, and the only thing left to protect the chauf- 
feur was a small fire near the car. It was not a very 
pleasant situation for him to be in, because it was a 
tiger-infested region. 

The detour was none too easy for us to negotiate, but 
with a roaring motor and terrific jerks and shunts we 
managed to get down into the gully and around the tree 
and up the other side again. The car slammed into a 
log and one of the mudguards was badly dented, but I 
worried over the motor and its condition more than 
the dent. 3 

About three miles from the fort we encountered the 
two men and they were glad enough to get a ride the 
rest of the way in. ‘They had to stand on the running 
board, for our car was full. When we told them how 
many trees we had cut they were astonished indeed. 
Both of them had hunting lamps and were armed; other- 
wise it would have been foolish for them to walk through 
the woods at night. 

Driving up to the fort we were obliged to stop as the 
sentries called out “Halte-la,” several times, pointing their 
bayonets at us. We made ourselves known and they 
removed the barbed wire gateway and opened the large 
wooden doors to let us through. 

With still sixty miles to go before reaching home, 
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we refused the kind invitation to stay the night, and 
continued on our way. Along the road a little way we 
stopped and Laura and I dozed a bit, for we were very 
tired. The moon was full and the rabbits were taking 
advantage of it by sitting in the middle of the road. 
How many we ran over we did not count, nor did I have 
strength enough to get out and pick them up. 

_ ‘Twenty miles from home we saw two bright flaming 
blue tiger eyes shining away in the distance. As we 
came closer we made out the yellow form of the royal 
beast sitting on his haunches, his eyes never leaving us. 
Blinded no doubt by the lights, he got up and came 
trotting down the road towards us, turning his huge 
head from side to side to avoid the glare. He did not 
look a bit ferocious, just like an overgrown pussy with 
fat, soft paws and a tremendous head. 

At about fifty yards I jammed on the brakes, grabbed 
the shotgun and, poking it through the open windshield, 
fired just as the tiger turned to leap into the forest. His 
hind legs went from under him and he rolled over once, 
for I must have hit him thereabouts. Then before the 
smoke had cleared sufficiently for me to shoot again, 
he had leaped into the grass and disappeared. 

We drove back and forth in front of the spot, playing 
the searchlight but could not see a foot into the jungle. 
We were only six feet from the tall grass, so I kept the 
shotgun pointing out the window, just in case, but he 
had disappeared. Next day I returned to the spot with a 
Frenchman and a couple of dogs, but we could find no 
trace of the tiger. 

The building of the trailer commenced. Using a plan 
from a magazine, I hired a Chinese carpenter and we 
both got to work. We each did about half the work, 
while another carpenter planed the wood. ‘The China- 
man knew only a few words of Annamese; so we had to 
use sign language most of the time. His constant phrase 
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was, “It can’t be done.” He had never seen or heard of. 
such a thing before. | 

It was a difficult undertaking in our little town with 
few facilities, but after two and a half months of hard 
work it was completed. During the building I had to 
stop seven times for bouts with malaria, and at the same 
time was finishing the final revision of Mark’s Gospel in 
Raday for the press. 

The trailer had most of the conveniences found in 
those at home: four beds, cupboards, kitchenette, ice box, 
folding tables and running water. A floor ventilator and 
others near the ceiling helped to circulate the air. Of 
course it was necessary to park in the shade, otherwise it 
would soon be like an oven inside. 

I took the trailer on an eight-day village trip and gave 
it a good testing on the roughest of roads. Several weak- 
nesses soon became quite apparent. First I thought I 
could get along with old tires, but one blew out before 
I had gone a hundred yards. ‘Then the tongue bent, 
and the springs had to be reinforced. It proved to be 
a heavy affair. 

When we went to Dalat Sails after to attend Con- 
ference, we took the trailer along to live in. On the 
way down the mountains to the coast the tongue bent 
again and then broke, making it necessary to put in a 
stronger one at Nhatrang. On our way again the other 
old tire blew out at the foot of the Dalat mountains; so 
there was nothing else to do but leave the trailer by the 
side of the road and continue on to Dalat to buy a new 
tire. 

Ten miles from Dalat the rear spring of the car broke, 
probably on account of the very winding road and the 
additional strain of pulling the trailer on the other moun- 
tain road, and so we limped to the Mission School in a 
rather sorry plight. Next day after fixing the spring 
and obtaining a new tire we returned to the trailer and 
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brought it up in fine style. ‘The road is one of the most 
twisty in the world, climbing steadily for fifteen miles 
up the face of one mountain, then up another five miles 
on the last stage. It taxes any car, but the Ford had no 
difficulty pulling the 2000-pound trailer, except that the 
water boiled away a few times. 

The big trailer caused a good deal of comment wher- 
ever we went, for it was the first cabin trailer in this coun- 
try, and there was always a crowd around it. It was 
through the trailer that we made contact with one of 
the highest French officials, who later was the means 
of obtaining authorization for us to build a chapel in 
Banméthuot. 

We enjoyed spending our vacation at Dalat in the 
trailer. Camped under a pine tree, with electric light 
attached, we were very comfortable. ‘The boys thought 
it lots of fun and I especially enjoyed having my break- 
fasts in bed. We took turns dressing, for the space inside 
was limited, but it was not hard to find one’s things with 
drawers and cupboards at one’s finger tips. 

During that year we had several changes in local Rési- 
dents at Banméthuot. We usually benefited by the 
change,.each new man permitting us a greater measure 
of freedom in our work. Although we were not yet 
officially authorized, many of the early restrictions were 
lifted and we were grudgingly given verbal permission 
to preach within the confines of our town. This did not 
mean that we confined our efforts to town. We felt we 
should follow up all who were interested in the Gospel, 
hence made many trips into the district. 

I decided to make a trip north to the Adhams, a dia- 
lect of the Raday tribe, and find out the attitude of the 
French district policeman there. Laura was teaching 
for four months in the school at Dalat, replacing one of 
the teachers who was ill. 

With our house boy I left on August Ist with our 
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trailer, in the midst of the rainy season. Expecting to 
turn in at the first village near the main road that was 
accessible to us, we went thirty miles before arriving 
at Buon Tring. The main road gradually ascended to 
about 2300 feet above sea level, and the dense jungle 
gave way to grassy plateau land. Many villages could 
be seen in the distance but there were only footpaths 
leading to them. 

We were met by the chief of the sector and before 
setting up camp I invited him and several visiting chiefs 
to see the inside of my home on wheels. I distributed 
a few beads and knick-knacks and then jacked up the 
trailer and attached the awning over the door. The boy 
made a fireplace with three stones on the ground under 
the awning, and we were all set. 

The Sunday School rolls were a great help in preach- 
ing during the afternoon. The Adham dialect is only 
slightly different from the Raday, so I was easily under- 
stood. Next day, they informed me, there was to be a 
big feast at the police post called Buon Ho, six miles up 
the road, and they were all going:. I decided to go too. 

Next morning the village was almost deserted when 
I broke camp. It was raining and the roads were ter- 
tibly slippery. ‘The Darlac Plateau is noted for its red 
clay, hard in the dry season but it soon becomes sticky 
and slippery with the rains. Once we got stuck on a 
hill where the mud had been churned up by the passage 
of a herd of cattle, but by putting chains on we got 
through all right to the: post. 

The police inspector had not yet returned from town, 
so I made camp. under some trees. The chiefs of the 
district, who had been assembling for the feast, came 
filing out of the large, thatched Communal House, and 
soon there were nearly a hundred of them crouching 
under the canvas awning of the trailer or out in the rain, 
listening to the Gospel for the first time. 
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The pictures drew their attention, for, in all proba- 
bility, it was the first time many of them had ever seen 
pictures. I had to point out the details carefully, for 
they were not used to seeing people, buildings and trees 
portrayed on paper and in natural colors. 

I used two posters depicting the story of the house 
built on the rock. One poster showed the rain-streaked 
house on the sand being washed away by the sea. Some 
of the chiefs grasped the story at once. Others were 
very slow and had to be shown every little detail. As soon 
as one got the sense he would jump up and explain it 
to the others, especially emphasizing some point that 
had struck him. More often than not they would get 
an entirely different idea of the story and give a long 
speech about something in the picture that was not the 
central point at all. 

I had never had such a wonderful variates as this 
before. How eagerly the chiefs, representing scores of 
villages and thousands of people throughout the district, 
drank in the message, and when I offered them the little 
Gospel Summary in Raday they snatched it from my 
hands. A number of them could read or had schoolboys 
in their villages who could do so. 

The French policeman arrived at the post just then 
and I went over to his house to see him. He met me 
with an angry look. He said I had no right to be there 
without a written authorization from the Résident. I 
told him I had never been asked for one before (simply 
because we had always visited sections where there was 
no inspector to bother us) and that I would return at 
once to see the new Résident about it. He told me I 
must leave at once. 

It was rather discouraging, to say the least, after mak- 
ing such a good impression upon the chiefs of this new 
section. ‘The inspector said I had come to take advantage 
of the gathering of all his chiefs in order to spread pro- 
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paganda, and he would not stand for it unless I was 
authorized. He said he was sure the Résident would 
_not want me to attend the big sacrifice and feast the 
following day when the chiefs were to present them- 
selves to him. 

It took but a couple of minutes to roll up the canvas 
and be on our way again. The chiefs regarded my hasty 
withdrawal rather askance, and I felt badly indeed. ‘There 
was nothing else to do but go home. 

We took the longer way to Banméthuot, about sixty 
miles, because the way I had come was almost impas- 
sable after the night of rain. Turning into a new grassy 
road that was simply two tracks in the dirt, we followed 
it for twenty miles until we reached the main highway 
leading home. Several boggy places were passed suc- 
cessfully and we had no trouble until the trailer wheels 
sank deep into a soft flower bed in our garden. 

I went to see the Résident, who had arrived only a few 
days previously, and he received me cordially. When I 
had met him before, he had said nothing about restric- 
tions. Upon explaining my experience at Buon Ho, he 
said he would be going there for the fete the next day 
and would speak to the inspector about it. 

“It is understood,” he said, “that you have the night 
to go anywhere in the province without special permis- 
sion, except, like all who are not in the Administration, 
you must not enter more than six miles into the jungle 
either side of the main roads. We cannot be responsible 
for you if you do that, for the country is still unsettled. 
You may return to Buon Ho if you care to.” 

It was not possible to go back at once, for we were 
expecting Mr. and Mrs. ‘Tin, our new Annamese evan- 
gelist and his wife to arrive next day. Before we had an 
opportunity to return to the Adhams, this friendly 
Résident was transferred and his successor did all in his 
power to hinder us. 
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This first trip to the north was by no means a loss, how-_ 
ever. Many months later an old village chief gave his 
heart to the Lord, and it was not until some time after 
that he told us he had first heard the Gospel at Buon Ho. 
He has since been baptized, with six others in his village. 
On one of our recent visits, he turned to his people and 
said, “When I die, you are not to make any sacrifice for 
me. I am going to heaven. You will plant a cross on my 
grave and not a buffalo skull.” He said he had already 
begun to fashion the wooden cross to be placed on his 
grave. 

To say that trailer travel in these parts is an improve- 
ment over the old way of getting about, is putting it 
mildly. In Cambodia I used to bounce over the ruts and 
roots of the roadless jungles in ox-carts on my..visits to 
the Pnongs. In the rainy season it had usually meant ~ 
several days of fever after each trip, a result of being 
drenched by the rains. 

In the Darlac region the land is mostly flat and each 
village is obliged to make a trail to the main highways, 
if they live close enough. Many hundreds of villages 
may be visited by car and trailer. Even with the car to 
take us right up to the door of their huts, it is good to 
have our house on wheels when away from home, a 
place to study and sleep. Away from the smoke and 
smells and the din of gongs, the trailer camp helps us to 
conserve our strength for the preaching of the Gospel. 
When we realize that perhaps eighty percent of the 
people have or have had venereal diseases, that each 
village has at least one leper in it, and that we take our 
lives in our hands every time we sleep in their houses, 
it is easy to understand the value of the trailer. It proved 
especially valuable when Stanley went along with us, for 
we do not care to expose him to the dirt and disease of 
the people any more than necessary. 


CHAPTER 6 


Jigen! 


Who would think of stepping off a city sidewalk with- 
out looking both ways first to see that it was safe? Years 
of training have made city folks alert to the dangers lurk- 
ing on every street. © 


Here in one of the wildest parts of Indo-China, the 
tule, “Stop, look and listen” is also very necessary. The 
more time one spends in the woods the more acute one’s 
senses become and an unceasing vigilance becomes part 
of one’s make-up. ‘This is not to say that we walk in fear 
and trembling, but the wise pioneer in these parts will 
add a bit of zoology to his training, if he expects to reach 
the end of the trail. 


I was quickly initiated into the spirit of the jungle, 
for about all the French talked about in Banméthuot 
was hunting. I had a good deal of experience in the 
woods while on trips to the Pnongs in Cambodia, but 
not much with bigger game. I thought it would be fine 
to be able to talk casually, like the rest, about charging 
elephants, gaurs and tigers. What should I do if faced 
with a tiger? 

Willing teachers were not lacking, and the continual 
complaints of the natives who were molested by animals 
kept the matter before us. We had been in Banmeéthuot 
only a few weeks when word came that wild elephants 
were causing havoc in rice fields in the Bih country, 
some thirty miles away. I had been working hard at 
language study but at the urgent request of the official 
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hunter of the district I took a day or so off and had my 
first experience hunting elephants on foot. Never will I 
forget the stalking, the constant climbing of trees to get 
a look at our quarry, the trumpetings and rumblings of 
the herd a few hundred yards ahead. When it came my 
turn to shoot at one of the massive beasts only fifty 
feet away, with the herd milling and roaring around us 
on every side, that was one of the most. thrilling experi- 
ences of my life. I learned a lot about elephants on that 
morning’s jaunt! 

Everyone had gaur horns on his walls. These huge, 
black wild cattle are about the most dangerous of all 
animals in Indo-China, and there are plenty of them 
around Banméthuot. Big game hunters from all over 
the world come to try their luck with the gaurs. 

The gaur is said to charge on sight or even on smelling 
a human being, so the only way to avoid destruction, if 
one cannot climb a tree, is to lie flat on the ground. They 
cannot quite reach the ground with the sweep of their 
massive horns, so there is a slight chance of escape even 
if he charges. ‘They fear nothing, and can best a tiger 
any time. Living in the marshes and long grass in large 
herds, they remind one of the North American bison. 
They have a slanting hump on their backs, which makes 
their height often as much as seven feet from the ground. 
An ordinary-sized bull will be ten feet in length from 
nose to rump. It is best to give the gaur a wide berth at 
all times, unless one is on elephant back. 

I have had several opportunities of meeting the gaur 
at close range, and once had the “pleasure” of being 
charged by a young wounded one. I had crippled its 
hindquarters so it could not get very near me, but I shall 
never forget the look in its eyes as it snorted its rage. 
Another shot put it hors de combat. The natives went 
wild over the mountain of meat that even this young 
animal provided. 
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It is comparatively safe to follow the forest trails in 
the day time, if there are two or more people together. 
Animals sleep during the daylight hours in their hide- 
aways in gloomy thickets. . Unless a tiger is surprised at 
close quarters he will usually make off, after giving you 
the once-over. Otherwise, he attacks in self-defense. 
The tribesmen always carry spears or hatchets with them, 
day or night, and I always feel safer when I have my gun. 

No native ventures forth from his house after dark, 
unless in company with several others, and they have a 
torch or light of some sort with them. It is seldom that 
they have occasion to go out at night. With a lantern 
or hunting light one is safe enough in the most tiger- 
infested areas, for as long as the light is moving and the 
people are talking or on the watch, tigers and leopards 
keep out of sight. This cannot be said of camping 
places guarded only by a small fire. ‘Tigers have often 
snatched sleeping people from inside their homes, either 
on the ground or up on stilts, even jumping over the fire 
to do so. 

It is well to be able to distinguish between the startled, 
‘“Payo, payo” of the sambur deer and the sharp, similar- 
sounding “payp” of the hunting tiger at night. He tries 
to mimic his prey and lure him to his destruction. 

We were preaching and showing lantern views one 
evening out in the open at Buon Puan when the familiar 
“payp” of a tiger sounded only a couple of hundred yards 
away on the edge of the village. I turned to remark to 
Laura about it, but the people took no more notice of it 
than if it had been the nocturnal yow! of an old tom-cat. 
If he intended to raid the village, he would wait until 
about three o’clock in the morning when all was quiet. 
So there was nothing to fear just then. Nevertheless, 
the people live in mortal dread of the tiger and leopard. — 
Scores of people each year are eaten or badly mauled by 
them. Men and women are frequently brought in to the 
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Government hospital with legs badly chewed or deep 
scratches left by a snatch-and-run tiger. ‘These are the 
few that are lucky enough to get away with their lives. 

Domestic animals fall easy prey to the leopards and 
tigers. In Buon Puan, for instance, there was hardly a 
night for some weeks that a pig was not taken from under 
someone's house. : 

A Raday came to me one day, saying that his horse had 
been mauled by a tiger that night about a mile from 
Banméthuot. Would I come and shoot the tiger? That 
evening I went to his ricefield with him and saw where 
the tiger had leaped over the fire under the shack and 
had grabbed the horse. Great wounds were left in its 
legs. Awakened by the noise the man had tried to scare 
the tiger away, but it stood glaring at him in the moon- 
light only a few yards distant before running off. 

We tied the wounded horse under a large tree about a 
hundred yards in the forest and both of us climbed the 
tree and perched on a branch to wait. We had not long 
to wait, but not for the tiger. A hurricane began to 
blow and in the darkness a huge tree behind us began 
to crack. With a mighty crash it fell, its branches brush- 
ing against our tree, and it is a wonder we were not hurt 
by it. Then the rain came in torrents. Tiger or no tiger, 
we shinnied down the tree, untied the dripping horse, 
and made our way through the tangle back to the shack. 
I sat up all night in his six-foot-by-six hut, with the 
horse tied underneath, but thie tiger did not come back 
again. He had a reputation for doing that. Once mak- 
ing a kill, he never returned. He was a big fellow, ac- 
cording to the tracks left in the mud near the house. I 
put some disinfectant on the horse’s scratches and it was 
not long before he was well again. 

Most of the tigers and leopards we have ever seen, we 
saw while driving along the road. Practically every trip 
we take is exciting. Although I have seen tigers lying 
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across the road at nine o’clock in the morning, it is rare 
that they or leopards are seen in the daytime. ‘They 
usually come out of the woods at dusk and sit on their 
haunches watching for something to eat. Many times 
we have mistaken them for men, until they have leaped 
off into the woods. | | 

A French lady, wife of a high government official, came 
to visit us and was most anxious to see a tiger. We did 
our best to show her one, but we had no luck. Laura 
and I drove her to Pleiku after her visit was over, and 
were on our way home when a tiger was seen on the 
road near the place where we had stopped for lunch that 
noon. Douglas, Leslie and Stanley were with us and 
saw the old fellow sitting on his haunches away down 
the road. 

I raced the car, jammed on the brakes when the tiger 
started to go into the woods, opened the door and aimed 
my shotgun at the tiger as he stopped to look at us about 
sixty. feet away. Just as I was about to shoot, the car 
door swung back and moved my arm. This happened 
three times, for the momentum of the car’s quick stop 
kept the door moving. When I finally did shoot, I 
missed, of course. We felt sorry that our friend was not 
with us then. 

We have a lovely tiger skin on our living room floor. 
This is how we got it: Bob Chrisman, visiting us from 
Siam on his way back from Conference, and I were driv- 
ing along our “enchanted road” one evening during the 
rainy season. At dusk we saw what we thought was a 
man far ahead on the road. But he did not seem to have 


a man’s head, so I concluded it must be a tiger sitting 


there. It was a tigress. She began to trot down the 
road toward us, while I stepped on the gas. 

When within a couple of hundred yards of the tigress, 
and it looked as if she were going to turn off into the 


woods, I jammed on the brakes, grabbed my 303 Savage, 
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and poked it through the open windshield while the car 
was skidding to a stop, and fired, just as the tigress ran 
into the tall grass. I thought I had missed, for she had 
disappeared. We drove on until within about fifty feet 
of the spot, then we saw her tail thrashing around on the 
ground. 

“Shoot, Bob,” I yelled, “she’ll get away.” Bob had the 
shotgun and, although we found later that it was not 
necessary, gave the tigress a load of buckshot in the back. 
We got out as she gasped her last breath. The first shot 
had broken her neck. ‘There were two Mnongs with us 
and it was all the four of us could do to heave the tigress 
on the back end of the car, it was so heavy. 

Once, when coming out of a small sideroad from a 
Jarai village, a huge tiger barred our way. He moved not 
a muscle as he stood glaring at us about a hundred feet 
from where I gently stopped the car; nor did he budge 
while I softly opened the .door, grabbed my little 32 
repeating rifle and aimed at its head. . 

“Click”, the first cartridge was a dud. Click again, 
and again three times. I felt like throwing the rifle at the 
beast. Still he stood there, and I have never seen such 
a look of regal disdain as this tiger waited motionless, his 
_ whole bulk stretching the width of the road. Loading 

_ the fifth cartridge, it went off with a whizz past the tiger, 
for by that time I had given up trying to aim properly. 
Only then did the tiger turn and trot off down the road 
a few yards before leaping into the woods. 

I was returning home one evening from Post Maitre 
and had given a lift to an officer, a neighbor of ours. 
The road wound over grassy plains and hills, barren of 
vegetation except in the valleys. Several hundred yards 
ahead two fiery blue eyes gleamed out in the beam of our 
headlights. Drawing closer we saw it was a big tiger. 

Turning off the road he ambled leisurely across the 
short grass of the plateau to our left, and I played the 
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spotlight on him as we drew closer. Now and then he 
would glance our way and his eyes would shine out 
brightly again. At about fifty yards I stopped the car, 
just as he was disappearing down a slope. 

The officer and I jumped out and crossed to the brow 
of the hill, and with our small headlamps we saw the 
reflection of the animal’s eyes as he crouched low in the 
grass at the bottom of the hill, not far from us. My 
friend fired first. With a great roar the beast leaped in 
the air, but was not killed. 

“Pas d’histoire”, called the officer as we both scampered 
back to the car, the better to see the tiger in the spot- 
light if he should come up the slope after us. After a 
few minutes we returned cautiously to the brow of the 
hill again and there he was still, his eyes showing dull — 
red in the rays of our feeble lamps. He had moved off 
to about a hundred yards. We both aimed at his eyes 
again and shot, but evidently did not do much damage, 
for the tiger crashed off into the woods at the bottom of 
the gulley and was gone. ‘The only safe way for us to 
have followed the tiger would have been by elephant 
next day, but we kept on going, as we were anxious to 
get home. 

Continuing our way, we saw numerous deer, but 
unless we are absolutely in need of meat, I do not care 
to kill them. Suddenly on rounding a bend, three wild 
pigs stood in the road. 

We had time to stop and shoot, both of us at the same © 
time. My friend with his shotgun aimed at the smallest — 
pig, while I shot at the big boar with my 303 Savage. 
There was a scramble as one ran off unhurt, the big boar 
dropped apparently quite dead, and the other lay kicking 
and breathing its last. As we got leisurely out of the car 
the big boar suddenly jumped up and tore off into the 
woods before we had a chance to shoot again. 

We followed his trail easily, for he left a great quantity - 
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Top: My first tigress. Another tiger, with horns of a gaur and 
a Sambur deer. Middle: The Sambur deer provides us with 


plenty of good meat. A gaur’s head is chained on to the howda 
on top of my elephant. ottom: Puzzle, find the elephant in the 
long grass. No, the leopard is quite dead. 


Rear view of the first longhouse-chapel at Banméthuot. 


Inside the longhouse-chapel, the ‘House of the Chief of the Skies.” 
Mr. Tin at the pulpit. 
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of blood. For several hundred yards we tracked him, 
martvelling at his strength. ‘The going was far from easy 
and there were many places only a pig could get through. 
The blood spots became less and less frequent until they 
disappeared completely. We had to give up the chase 
and continue on our journey. 

The young pig was so delicious that I doubt whether 
I have ever tasted such good meat. The white fatless 
meat could be cut with a fork. | nas 

And so the story could go on. ‘Tigers, tigers every- 
where, but very hard to get. Leopards too. 

We soon learned that when they run off the road they 
do not go far. They stop only a few yards away and 
watch to see what we are going to do. Now, instead of 
leaving them, thinking that they are still running, we 
stop the car, walk to the place they have entered the 
woods and cluck gently while aiming the gun in the ray 
of the headlamp. After a second or two the tiger looks, 
his bright eyes bobbing up and down and blinking, or 
perhaps we see just one eye peering out from behind a 
tree. They are wise, those fellows, and take few chances. 

A great, sleek tiger stood with his hate-filled eyes fixed 
upon me one morning. Slowly his jaws moved and I 
could see him working his claws in readiness for a spring. 
He was only fifteen feet away from me and crept closer. 
I stared at him and waited. Then with one great leap 
and a growl he came at me, and the only thing that saved 
me was the bars of his cage—in the Saigon Zoo! 


CHAPTER 7 


Dirstpruits 


The coming of a Résident who was bitterly opposed 
to all religions, made our situation again very difficult. 
He had not taken over his office half an hour before he 
told me that we must stop all our work immediately, 
until we should obtain written authorization from the 
Government. 

After much prayer, we decided to appeal to our friend 
in high places whose acquaintance we had made through 
the trailer. He had written us some time before not to 
hesitate to call upon him if he could do anything to help 
us. ‘Three weeks later we received a written authorization 
to erect a chapel in Banmeéthuot, signed by the Emperor 
of Annam himself, It was only a tentative authoriza- 
tion, subject to revocation, for the Government had 
decided to experiment with the Protestant Mission in 
the Darlac. ‘The Roman Catholic Mission among the 
tribes two hundred miles to the north was regarded with 
disfavor by many of the officials, owing to their activities 
in politics. ‘The Government was willing that we start 


work very slowly. “Tout doucement”, they told me. — 


The Résident agreed to the spot I Had chosen for our 
longhouse-chapel, ideally situated in the Raday section 
of our town. ‘The next month and a half were busy days. 
Between sixty and seventy coolies worked for us each 
day, some felling trees, some cutting thatch grass, and 
others cutting various sorts of bamboo poles. The men 
would work for only five or six days, just long enough to 
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earn money to buy a shirt or something else, and their 
heavy work for the season was over. It was necessary 
to pay higher wages than usual in order to have a large 
group of men on the job constantly. A truck was hired 
to haul in the pillars, poles and thatch grass from the 
woods and meadows fifteen miles away. 

The Lord had ‘provided sufficient funds for a small 
longhouse, but half way through the work a lady in the 
homeland sent us more, so we were able to build a good 
sized edifice, over a hundred feet long. God had laid 
it upon the heart of our friend five weeks before we 
received the money, for He knew that we would be 
needing it just at the right time. 

The front portion of the building was for the chapel, 
for which benches, platform and pulpit had to be made. 
‘The rear section was partitioned off to serve as sleeping 
quarters for the Annamese evangelist, his family and the 
tribesmen who cared to spend the night there. Six 
large mud fireplaces were placed in the back part, and 
electric lights installed throughout. 

On Christmas Day 1937 our first chapel for the tribes- 
-men was completed and services of dedication held. It 
was a day of great joy, a day when we praised God for the 
fulfillment of His promise to us to open the doors and 
break down the bars of iron. We had waited a long 
time. Many had been the discouragements and set- 
backs, but we realized that in opening up such a pioneer 
work there were bound to be difficulties of all kinds. 
~Many times we felt that we were storming the very 
citadel of the Evil One. 

From the first day, services were held, and not a single 
night has passed without giving forth the Gospel in the 
chapel. For over three years, until we erected the new 
church of cement, the Word has been preached in the 
_longhouse-chapel of Banméthuot. Many thousands. of 
people of a dozen or more different tribes have attended 
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the meetings. An average of fifteen people, at least, 
people from far and near, have heard the Gospel each 
night throughout the years. 

Many hundreds began to accept the Lord and pray for 
forgiveness of sins. It was not difficult to get the whole 
congregation down on their knees and call upon God for 
salvation. ‘There was no opposition whatsoever on the 
part of those who heard, and no arguing. Everything we 
said they accepted, and said they believed in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We began to realize that there was not much true 
sincerity in their professions of faith. Few of them 
really gave up their sacrifices. We learned from a study 
of their mentality that they would say “yes” to every- 
thing, hoping, no doubt, to receive some immediate 
material benefit. ‘They wanted to have good health, 
good crops, good luck. ‘They thought they would never 
die; they wanted to become young again; no harm would 
come to them now that they believed on the Son of the 
Chief of the Skies. 

But we sowed the seed night after night. The Gospel 
“Ws the power of God unto salvation”, and here and there 
we felt that men were being definitely converted to God. 
A small SVE Picturol Projector was sent to us from 
home, and Rev. C. L. Eicher kindly supplied us with a 
number of film strips on Creation, the Life of Christ, 
Parables, etc. We found these pictures to be invaluable 
in reaching our people. “Don’t preach any more, Grand- 


father,” they would interrupt us sometimes, “show us the — 


pictures right away’. After an hour and a half of preach- 
ing and showing the pictures on the Life or our Lord, very 
few tribesmen could leave the service without a good 
knowledge of the way of salvation. Many never returned 
to us. Others we saw but once or twice a year. We 
always endeavored to preach Christ and Him cma 
_and risen to every one that attended. 
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Four months after the chapel was opened, eight 

people were ready to be baptized. ‘The first young man, 
Lio, is now an evangelist. He heard the Gospel one 
night and received a Gospel of Mark. Then he was 
called to work at a place sixty miles away. He walked 
along to his new job, but could not get the chapel out 
of his mind. He read Mark and after a couple of days 
returned to enter our Bible School, then in its infancy. 
Lio had many ups and downs, but he went on walking 
with the Lord and made fine progress. It was not long 
before we could send him out to the villages to witness 
for His Lord, and his changed life and radiant face made 
a great impression upon the people. Lio was the most 
intelligent of our students, for he could grasp deep 
spiritual truths much quicker than others. How we 
praise God for this dear boy. Now he is married to 
Ha Wien, and their little boy, Samuel, accompanies 
them to classes when they are in from village work. - 
- Y No, a fine Raday manual training teacher in the 
Government school in town, soon gave his heart to the 
Lord. He had gone to high school on the coast and 
could speak French very well. His wife was longer in 
accepting the Lord, but they were both baptized the 
first year, and Y No became one of our church elders. 
It is always a joy to call upon him at any time to give his 
testimony, or to take meetings while we and the evan- 
gelists are away. One night, with sixty people present, 
he said, 

“I have just finished building my new house next to 
this chapel. People have persecuted me because I have 
not made the usual sacrifice. Why do I want to follow 
the Lord Jesus? Because I love Him. Why should I 
follow the Devil any longer? Because God, the great 
-Creator, has redeemed me by the blood of His Son, and 
I have nothing more to do with the blood of pigs and 
cattle. You leave your evil ways too, and believe on the 
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Lord Jesus Christ, and He will change your hearts also.” 
It humbled us to see how the mighty power of God had 
changed this man’s heart. 

Some evenings the chapel would be so full that the 
wide center aisle was packed with men and boys sitting 
on the floor. The greater part of our audiences is made 
up of tribesmen from distant villages who come into 
town to market once or twice a year. When the yearly 
“Fete du Serment’ takes place and all the chiefs of the 
province come to renew their oath of allegiance to France, 
our chapel is a busy place for a few days. In the evenings 
over three hundred people crowd in. On one such 
occasion I asked the crowd: 

“How many of you are Bih?” About thirty hands 
went up. 

“Show me how many of you are Jarai,” I then asked. 
Considering the fact that they live a hundred miles away, 
I was surprised to see quite a number of hands. 

“Now the Mnongs from the Lake,” I called out. There 
were fifteen or twenty of these tribesmen from Daklak 
Lake, forty miles away. | 

“Mnongs from Bandon,” I asked. This tribe, entirely 
different from the Lake Mnongs, was well represented. 

“Adhams” ... Forty of fifty of them. 

“Mdhurs” .. . Ten or fifteen. 

“And now,” I inquired, “all who are Raday show 
your hands.” ‘There was a great display of hands at this, 
as the largest group of all eagerly let themselves be known. 
“Here we are!” several shouted. 

After explaining the Gospel simply to the men for an 
hour or more, I again asked them how many wanted to 
give up their sacrifices and believe in the one Great 
Sacrifice of Christ. 

“We all do,” several answered. ‘What you say is the 
truth. The Devil has deceived us all the time.” 

Sleeping accommodations for many who wished to 
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stay in the longhouse were taxed to capacity during those 
festive days. From the very beginning the chapel proved 
to be the ideal arrangement for reaching the tribesmen. 
They would have hesitated to enter a more pretentious 
foreign building, whereas they felt quite at home in the 
longhouse. In fact, we found it difficult to get them to 
stop spitting on the floor, and usually have to begin a 
service by asking them not to smoke. Gradually they 
became used to its being the House of God, and although 
they perched on the benches with their feet up, or 
squatted on the floor, they realized that God was there 
and that the blood of His Son covered the place, instead 
of the blood of animals smeared on the doorposts. 

We began early to establish a Bible School. We called 
in six young men who were anxious to study the Bible, 
and although only one or two of them were converted at 
the time, we felt we should start: teaching them: the 
Word, anyway. After studying during the day, these 
men were called upon each evening to tell the Gospel 
story to the tribesmen, and in doing so they had their own 
faith strengthened, and they made good progress. Far 
from being perfect, they made the first steps in the Chris- 
tian life with no background but that of centuries of 
paganism. Many wanted to enter the School, for we 
paid them enough to cover their food, and we tried out 
- quite a number. After a few days’ trial the failures were 
dismissed, and gradually the others settled down to in- 
tensive Bible study. 

One young man, Ngiang, turned up one day after 
having accepted the Gospel and praying for forgiveness 
some months before. “See,” he said, showing me his | 
bare wrists with a shining face, “I have thrown away my 
sacrificial bracelets and have been telling the Gospel to 
the people in my village.” 

He said he wanted to study the Bible, so we let him 
enter the school.. ‘This. little man.had. more. faults than 
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most of the others put together, but the Lord was deal- 
ing with him. He and his wife had a hard time living 
together and there was always trouble between them. 
He had a lot of bad debts from years before, so I dis- 
missed him from school for a month to clear up his 
obligations. 

He stayed away nearly three months, and in that time 
his wife left him. Not being very successful in liquidat- » 
ing his debts he went through a period of spiritual dark- 
ness, and even took to himself a new wife.’ The Devil 
tempted him sorely and his heart was hardened. He 
thought I would get over being cross at him for marrying 
again, and in a year’s time everything would be all nght. 
But he became very ill. 

I told him to go to the hospital, but instead he 
managed to make his way to his new wife’s village thirty 
miles distant. A couple of weeks later, a man came to 
me saying that Ngiang was dying, and was pleading for 
me to fetch him back to Banméthuot.. When I got to 
him, after a long trip over grassy trails, he was in a’serious 
state, and at the hospital the doctor told me he was hfty 
percent dead. 

Three months in the hospital under good treatment 
brought him around again. How we prayed that the 
Lord would speak to his heart! For a long time he 
refused to give up his new wife, although he wanted to 
become a preacher just the same. At last the Holy Spirit 
had His way with him. He put away his new wife and 
cried out to God for forgiveness. He realized fully that 
God had punished him, and he will always have’ a stift 
leg to remind him of his failure. 

Back in school again with a new lease of spititual life 
Ngiang threw himself into his studies again, and con- 
tinually testified to the goodness of God in healing him 
and even for punishing him for his wickedness.-’ He 
bought a horse and now goes from village to village; a 
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changed man with a deeper experience in the things of 
God. 

Not long after Ngiang came to us, his brother Blo 
believed on the Lord. Even as he worked in his rice field, 
he could not forget the message Ngiang had preached to 
him of the true God and Eternal Life. Conviction of 
sin pressed heavily upon him and often he knelt on the 
ground weeping and crying to God to help him. At last 
he threw down his hoe, and came to Banméthuot to 
seek us out and learn more of Jesus. 


‘He was a wild-looking specimen of humanity, ea 
long, stringy hair, and a dirty, ragged blanket wrapped 
around his thin body. At his earnest request and evident 
sincerity, we let him come to our Bible school. 

He got-cleaned up and his hair cut and we began to 
teach him to read and write. Since that day, Blo has 
gone steadily forward and has never once backslidden or 
caused us any trouble. He can read the Scriptures 
fluently now and write nicely. ‘Today he is one of our 
neatest, cleanest and most trustworthy preachers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tin, our Annamese evangelists, gave 
themselves to the Bible School work heartily. It took 
them only five or six months to learn enough of the 
Raday language to preach. They proved to be jewels 
indeed. Fired with a great zeal and devotion to the 
Lord, they showed much initiative in their work and a 
great love for their hereditary enemies, the tribespeople. 


“The first member of the Krung tribe, which is situated 
about a hundred miles to the north, came to us one day 
and accepted the Gospel. His name was Teet. He asked 
to study the Bible, but showed little promise. We tried 
him out for a few days, then he became ill and, as I was 
making a trip north at that time, I took him in the car 
most of the way to his village. Getting out of the ear, 
hé asked me if I wanted him to return and study. I did 
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not feel sure about it, so said that we would leave it up 
to the Lord to make His will known. 

A few weeks later we were surprised to see ‘T’eet come 
back to us, having walked all the way in. He began to 
make progress and showed a good spirit. Later, word 
came to him that his wife was very ill at home, had 
“died” twice already, so I decided to go back with him. 

Leaving the car in a village some sixty miles from 
Banméthuot, we hired baggage porters and walked the 
ten miles to Teet’s village, Buon Hwing. Up and down 
ten jungle-clad hills we trudged until the Krungs were 
reached. This was my first visit to this sub-tribe of the 
Radays. 

His wife was still very weak, despite the fact that they 
had sacrificed a cow and some pigs, and she had a violent 
headache. All she could eat was dry, roasted bananas. 
We prayed for her and I gave her some aspirin, the only 
remedy I had besides quinine, and tried to get her to 
drink some canned tomato juice. She could not take it. 
I was grieved for her but we claimed the victory in Jesus’ 
Name and trusted for healing. 

That night the chief brought the usual alcohol jar. 
When I refused, he said that it would be fine for the 
villagers to sit and drink while they listened to us preach 
the Gospel. I refused to mix the Gospel and alcohol, so 
after trying every way he could to get the two other 
students with me to drink, he reluctantly put the jar 
away again. 

Teet testified to his new faith in Christ and told them 
to leave their sacrifices. We had a wonderful meeting, 
the Krungs responding eagerly to the message. I was 
sorry to have to leave and go on to another section, but 
Teet remained to look after his wife and to carry on the 
work. | 

It was not long before Teet came back to school, 
radiant and happy, for his wife was getting better and 
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could get about again. His conversion was making a 
marked impression upon his people. Only the year 
before, his father-in-law had accused him of having an 
evil power, and had forced him to undergo the trial by 
ducking. Teet stayed under the water longest, so won 
- the contest, as well as a buffalo. 

Teet has become one of our most valued workers, 
the one who has gone deeper in the things of God, in 
prayer and in consecration. He has suffered much 
physically, and his wife has become blind as a result of 
her sickness, but the Holy Spirit is manifested in Teet 
in a marked way. It is always a joy to hear him testify 
and to see the shine of heavenly glory on his dear brown 
face. Many Krungs are professing salvation now, and I 
baptized twelve on my last trip to visit them. 

Our thoughts were continually centered upon the vast 
untouched regions around us. ‘The scores of tribes, 
known and unknown, beckoned to us and we felt the urge 
to carry the Gospel farther and farther into the night. 

In February 1938 we took the trailer and visited the 
next province to the north of us, Pleiku. We had in 
mind going to Chéo Réo, the center of the large Jarai 
tribe. On our way we first stopped in to see the Résident 
at the town of Pleiku. Instead of being received with 
hostility or even coldly, as has so often been our case, 
this administrator greeted us most cordially. I asked him 
where the Roman Catholics were working. 

“They are very much discouraged with their work 
among the tribes,” he informed me. “They are abandon- 
ing most of it. Whereas there used to be three or four 
French priests in this town, now there is only a native 
catechist.” 

“Where do you think it would be best for us to start 
evangelizing in this province?” I inquired, not without 
some trepidation. “‘I suppose there is still plenty of room | 
left for us?” 
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“Look at this map,” he replied, jumping up. and 
sweeping his hand over the entire province. “Except 
for one or two small places where the Catholics have a 
little work, the whole province is open to you. Here is 
the most logical place for you to start—Chéo Réo, the 
political center of the Jarais.” 

I could hardly contain my joy and felt that the Lord 
Jesus Himself was in the room, working out His plan for 
reaching these people. The province is entirely inhabited 
by tribespeople — Jarais, H’drungs, Habaus, Araps, 
Bahnars, Mdhurs and Krungs, Teet’s village is in the — 
southwest corner of Pleiku province, but so far off the 
road that we think of it as being in the Darlac Province. 

“I am going to Chéo Réo tomorrow,” the Résident 
told me. I mentioned that I also had in mind visiting 
that place, so the next day we met again at the house 
of the district officer in Chéo Réo. Under the shade of 
a tree we camped near a shallow river for a few days, 
while we made contacts with this great tribe, the Jarais. 
It was very hot, for we had come down almost to sea 
level, and the trailer proved to be almost suffocating i in 
the day time. We spent a lot of time in the river under 
the bridge, trying to cool off during the heat of the day. 

Except for the officer’s home and one or two Annamese 
stores, Chéo Réo is strictly a tribal town. ‘There was a 
school with ninety boys in it, and a small infirmary, 
besides the main Jarai village of longhouses. We were 
told that there were probably a couple of thousand in 
the province who could read and write. 

One bright Jarai named On listened to us preach sitting 
by the trailer. He invited us to his village a few miles 
away and next day sent men to conduct us there. We 
preached to his people and On asked to go to Banméthuot 
with us to study the Bible. Ngiang, who knew a little 
Jarai, came along with us on this trip to act as our inter- 
preter. On became a student and soon began to ‘make 
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good progress in the Lord, as well as in reading and 
writing. 

About this time the whole tribal country was being 
influenced by a sorcerer named Sam Bram. ‘This man, 
half Hroe, half Annamese, was going from place to place, 
claiming to have special supernatural powers, selling 
bottles of magic water and telling the people they would 
soon rise against the French. ‘The population followed 
him as one man, and gladly paid the tribute he de- 
manded: two cents from each person and one cent for 
each unborn child. Many villages began to pull up 
their newly-grown rice, for he told them the spirits were 
going to feed them. 

It was some time before the authorities got wind of 
this and took the matter seriously. ‘Then retributive 
measures were taken on a grand scale. Each village chief 
who had obeyed Sam Bram had to pay a fine of twenty 
piastres. Each man who had paid the two cents tribute 
had to spend ten days working on the road or in jail. 
Instructions were issued forbidding the following of any 
strange doctrine on pain of imprisonment, and a great 
fear swept the country from north to south. That sum- 
mer the rice harvest was so poor that the authorities 
were obliged to ship in tons of rice from the coast to 
keep the people from starving, who had so foolishly 
pulled up their crops. 

This naturally had an adverse effect upon our work. 
Some said that we were like-Sam Bram. Word got 
around that any who became Christians would be put 
in jail. Matters were not helped any when our Résident 
used the Sam Bram incident as grounds for refusing us 
any liberty outside the town of Banmethuot. At the 
request of the Pleiku Résident for his opinion regarding 
our starting work in Chéo Réo, in the light of ‘his ex- 
perience with us in Banméthuot, our Résident replied 
that his opinion was that we should not be permitted to 
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open up work in the next province. We would be con- 
fused with the Sam Bram doctrine, he said, and trouble 
-would arise. 


Consequently we were asked to close down our new 
_ work and chapel in Chéo Réo, pending the time when — 
the subversive movement should have been forgotten. 
‘We tried to argue that we were too well known to be 
confused with the sorcerer’s doctrines, for many thou- 
sands had heard the Gospel in the chapel, and we felt 
‘that there were very few villages where there was not 
“someone who had some knowledge of us or of our 
“message. It was useless to argue with our Résident, 
for he showed himself to be against all religion anyway, 
and we began to pass through a very trying time. People 
shunned us for fear of imprisonment. 
» Notwithstanding the difficulties, our hearts were full 
of joy as we looked back over 1938. Twenty-five believers 
“had been baptized and hundreds had prayed, confessing 
their sins. Chéo Réo had been opened for a season, and 
_ trips and contacts had been made in many other sections. 


The day before Christmas the students came to our 
“house with little bouquets of jungle flowers and Lio read 
_to us a letter which touched us greatly. Translated from 
~ the Raday it reads as follows: Bes 


“O Grandfather and Grandmother” (White people are 
called thus), Today, Noel, the day Jesus descended ‘to 
_ this earth in order to die on the cross to save sinners 
- because he loved all men; but we Radays lived forever in 
darkness. We say good to God (the only expression they 
have for thank-you) because He has sent you both to 
come here and teach the Word of God to us, and we 
believe that Jesus Christ is able to save us from sin. 
Therefore we say good first of all to God, then we say 
good to you because you left your good home to come 
here this long way with much difficulty to preach the 

_ Word of God. i. 


“But we are so weak, and we have often made you sad. 
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But we want to stay good from today onward until we 
die and meet with you in God’s good village on high. 


“And we say good to the people in your country because 
they have prayed for us and sent money to support us. 
‘That is why we have come today to offer flowers to you as 
a remembrance, and we say good. to you because you have 
come to this far country.” 


Two months before Christmas we had started training 
the students to take part in a Christmas scene, all in the 
words of Scripture. So many times our French friends 
had said that the Radays were incapable of becoming 
Christians, so we invited everyone in town to our chapel 
on December 23rd. For a number of years both in Kratié 
and in Banméthuot we always invited the French children 
in town to our house for a little Santa Claus party, where 
we served tea and had little gifts for the children.- Much 
prejudice was broken down by these little. affairs’ as--we 
endeavored to.carry out the thought of Christmas, ‘Peace 
on earth; goodwill toward men.” ee 

The chapel was decorated with palm fronds, green and 
red paper garlands, and a beautifully decorated Christmas 
tree. We made the latter by. tying pine branches to- 
gether cut from some of the trees in the Résident’s 
garden. A large illuminated star lit up the front veranda 
and steps, and a smaller one hung inside. . 

We had gone to a lot of trouble and had held man 
practices until each of the twelve students knew their 
parts perfectly. The scene was presented in five parts 
and everything went beautifully. Pani CL ee 

The prophet foretold the coming Saviour. The angel 
announced the glad news to Mary. For the shepherd 
scene the men sat realistically around a fire in the dark- 
ness, playing their native instruments. Then the angel 
appeared to them and they went eagerly to see the babe 
born in a manger. Three kings met the shepherds as 
they retuined-from visiting’ the:Christ Child: and the 
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shepherds excitedly told them the glad tidings of. great 
Joy. 
, fi the last scene, all dark except for the light that 
shone from inside the manger, lighting up the faces of 
Mary and Joseph, the kings presented their gifts to Christ 
while the Shepherds looked on in awe. The angel again 
appeared in a glow of light above them with hands out- 
stretched in blessing and announced: ‘‘For God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son...” 

The organ played ““Adeste Fideles’”—‘““Oh Come, All 
Ye Faithful,” while French and Raday alike arose to join 
in singing praise to Christ our Lord. It was all beautiful, 
and when one realized that it was done by the poor 
Raday, Bih, and Jarai tribespeople who a few months 
before were living like semi-savages in the forest, one’s 
heart was moved. How quickly God can work His 

miracles even in savage breasts! 

The students then sang four Christmas hymns in 
Raday and the French could hardly believe they could 
sing so well. 

Old Santa Claus, tall and bulging with pillows, now 
came bounding in with a load of good things for the 
French and Raday children. There was a sack of candy 
and a trinket for each of the 35 French boys and girls. 
As our French friends left, everyone of them without 
exception was amazed at what he had seen. 

“The last shall be first,” said one old Christian lady. 
“Here are these tribesmen, whom we thought to be so 
stupid and ignorant, putting us all to shame.” 

“Tt was wonderful!” they all exclaimed. | 
' After the French people withdrew, trays of peanut 
candy and Chinese cakes were brought in for the tribes- 
men who filled the.chapel. They will never forget that 
Christmas, their very first. We told them that as they 
ate, they must thank God for the gift of His Son... ~ 
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Top: Kdrao preacher and his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Tin. Middle. 
The Longhouse-Chapel at Banméthuot. Bottom: Some of our 
native preachers, 


At Christmas time the students greet us with flowers. Five tribes 
are represented in this group of Bible students. 


Preaching in a Jarai longhouse. Stanley eats corn by the window, 


Some Jarais and Mdhurs hear the Word for the first time at 
Chéo Réo, under the trailer awning. 


Preaching to the Jarais at Chéo Réo. Notice the letter being 
carried in a cleft bamboo stick by the man at the left. He is 
carrying it to his chief from the French Officer of the district. 
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Christmas morning, after the chapel service, we dis- 
tributed little gifts of towels, soap and knives to the 
students, their wives and the rest of the baptized Chris- 
tians. As each received their parcel they said, 

“I thank God first of all and I thank you also.” 

Throughout the months that followed, the effect of 
that Christmas pageant is still noticed. The words of 
Scripture they learned then, come so easily to their lips 
and the great event of the Nativity has been indelibly 
impressed upon many hearts. 


CHAPTER 8 
In a Raday Longhouse 
t 


“We wouldn’t mind giving up our sacrifices,” ex- 
plained the man with a black turban who was sitting at 
my feet facing the crowd of interested men. “We would 
save money, no doubt, by not offering most of our cattle 
and pigs to the Devil.” 

“Look at me now,” he continued, as he spat blood- 
red betel juice through the slats of the floor. “I used to 
be a rich man. Then my little son was sick and I 
offered all my buffaloes and cattle to the evil spirits, but 
he died just the same. After that my elephant died 
and here I am just a coolie building your House of God 
along with the rest of these men.” 


The man, who had constituted ‘himself chief ques- 
tioner after I had been preaching to the crowd of men 
for a couple of hours, reflected a few moments in the 
silence that followed his admission. ‘Then he asked, 
“By the way, shall I ever see my dead son again?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “if you believe on Jesus.” 

“Will he ever come back to earth again?” 

“Not now, but you must be sure to go to heaven and 
meet him there.” 


It was on a Sunday night and I had come with a 
lantern to a longhouse where our fifty workmen were 
staying during the building of our new chapel, in 
Banméthuot. For some time after the Gospel had been 
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preached, most of the men remained in a semi-circle 
about me to ask questions. 

“Now that we have heard about Jesus,” the same 
man began again, “and all want to follow Him, maybe 
He will pity us and give us more pay for building His 
house?” 

“You are getting more money building God’s house” 
I reminded him, “than you would get elsewhere.” 

“Well, of course, Grandfather, you are going to kill 
a buffalo and have a sacrifice when the house is finished?” 

“Yes,” added another man. “It would be fine to call 
in all the chiefs and have a noisy time of good fellowship 
around the jars, as is our custom. How many days do 
you think the feast will last?” 

They seemed quite surprised when I explained that we 
would not dedicate the chapel in such a way. Some 
expressed fear that the evil spirits would be angry and 
that the people would not dare to enter it. Others said 
that it was out of the question not to have a sacrifice. 

“It would be a good way to praise God by eating a 
couple of buffaloes and calling Him to come down to 
drink with us,” they remarked. 

“God does not want us to praise Him with our 
stomachs,” I said. “He wants us to praise Him with our 
hearts. He will not accept sacrifices after the One Great 
Sacrifice of His Son, about which I have been telling you 
this evening. Besides, we must respect God’s house, for 
He will not permit us to defile it with alcohol or carous- 
ing of any sort. No strange blood must be smeared over 
the doors, for we are protected by the blood of Jesus. 

“God will send His Spirit” I continued, “to live in His 
house, and also in our hearts, so we must keep both His 
house and our bodies clean.” 

“That is quite right,” one or two assented. “When 
we visit the Résident we are careful not to dirty his 
house.” 
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“God says that our bodies become His house and we 
must not harm it,” I went on. “For instance, you have 
no right to break off your upper front teeth like that, 
for God gave them to you to eat with.” 

This caused some amusement, for it seemed to occur 
to them for the first time that their front teeth were 
useful. “Why don’t you cut off a hand or pluck out 
an eye?” I added. “We should not harm our bodies. 
You let your tiny babies drink alcohol, that is why so 
many of them die.” 

So, late into the night I sat peering into dark brown 
faces that often were hideous to look upon. One could 
imagine these men very evil, from the hard lines of their 
faces. ‘They do not deny that they have sinned. 

Many of them had skin diseases or eye trouble, and 
instead of going to the Government dispensary for treat- 
ment they rely upon the sacrifice of a chicken or pig to 
heal them. ‘Ten years or more ago, these men were 
probably at war with each other. Now they appeared 
peaceful enough, but their hearts were still black. 

With every sentence uttered a prayer is breathed that 
the Holy Spirit might carry the Truth through the bar- 
riers of superstition, selfishness and sin, and awaken a 
glad response. 

I] 

It was raining hard and the red earth of the road was 
exceedingly slippery. ‘The car slithered to a stop in front 
of a double stairway made from two carved logs, at the 
chief’s house. I was returning a visit this man had made 
me some time ago. | 

No sooner had I stopped than my heart sank a bit, for 
from within came the dull pounding on gongs and the 
thythmic beat of the big drums. A pagan sacrifice was 
in progress and there would be little chance of preaching 
the Gospel there. 
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The head man came out and I followed him into the 
crowded house, stepping over huge trays of bloody buf- 
falo meat as | made my way to the proffered stool by 
the fire. 

The room was about seventy feet long. Extending 
for another hundred feet or more were the living quar- 
ters where the women and children from the village were 
gathered. On a long thick bench, which, including the 
legs, was hewed from a single tree trunk, about twenty 
men and boys were tirelessly tapping and pounding on 
their gongs, some with sticks, others with padded drum- 
sticks. At the farther end of the plank sat a man thump- 
ing on one of the huge drums that must have measured 
four feet or more in diameter. Hanging from the rafters 
were several larger gongs, three and four feet in diameter, 
and the din was terrific. ; 

Over the fire a large iron cauldron was filled with meat. 
The meat, left only a few minutes to be partially cooked, 
was taken out and cut up into small pieces. Down the 
center of the room eight or ten tall narrow jars of rice 
alcohol were tied to poles, the space on their right being 
reserved for the sorcerer, all others being excluded until 
the sacrifice had been made. 

The house was filled with people, for the entire com- 
munity is invited to a sacrifice. Most of the men were 
cutting up meat, others chopping it into hamburger steak, 
while the rest sat around and smoked. 

When I brought out several large Sunday School pic- 
ture rolls, they crowded eagerly around, but just then the 
sorcerer began his incantations over by a small window. ~ 
I hesitated to go on, and told the head man I would wait, 
but they said to go ahead and preach and not mind the 
SOIceTer. 

First, I handed the head man and his wife a few beads, 
pink pearls for the woman and imitation amber for the 
man, which had been sent by a class of girls in Calgary. 
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This brought whoops of joy and many outstretched 
hands, but I had wisely brought only two, for otherwise 
they would have mobbed me for more. When the na- 
tives visit us, they usually bring in a chicken, some eggs 
or some rice, and expect us to pay for it, too. 

The musicians stopped for a breathing spell, so, tak- 
ing no notice of the mumbling sorcerer, I began to 
preach and show the pictures. At the mention of Christ, 
one man, a soldier on leave from the Banméthuot bat- 
talion, said to me, 

“O yes, you tell about Yang Yesu Krist, don’t you?” 

“Where did you hear that name before?” I asked him. 

“I read a little booklet about the creation and God’s 
Son some time ago,” he replied. It was good to see that 
the little Gospel Summary printed in 1934 was bear- 
ing fruit. 

The audience was continually changing as the people 
went about their tasks, but I managed to preach for over 
an hour before they thought of their music again. 

“If Yang Yesu was a yang (spirit), how could He 
die?’”’ asked one man as he squatted on the floor at his 
job of meat cutting. “He must have been a very wicked 
man to have been killed like that,” another said. “Where 
is Jesus’ village?” “Is He coming back again?” “Does 
He speak Raday?” | 

Many such questions were asked from time to time. 
The head man came and invited me to partake of the 
feast. 

“Has it been offered yet to the spirits?” I asked. “Yes.” 

“Then I cannot eat it. If it had not been offered to 
the spirits I could eat it. God is angry with the spirits 
and with those who offer sacrifices to them, and there- 
fore I cannot have anything to do with spirits. It is 
mlei (taboo) for me to do so.” 

They seemed to understand for they have many taboos 
themselves. One may not touch the drums or gongs 
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unless a sacrifice is in progress. A village or house where 
some one has died may be taboo for a few days, a sign 
put up (a bit of grass on a stick usually) to keep people 
away. In the more unsettled districts if one should dare 
to enter such a place he would be met probably with 
an arrow or a Spear in his chest. 

This afternoon, three Mnongs from Bandon had 
brought an elephant and sold it to the head man, so 
several water-buffalo had been slaughtered as offerings 
to the spirits to insure the elephant’s well-being. 

I heard a pig squealing for dear life, and saw a man 
bringing in a tiny piglet that he had just snatched from 
its mother. It was held over the elephant’s head, its 
throat cut and the blood poured down the elephant’s face. 

I left for home as the people gathered around their 
jars for an all-night spell of drinking. 


Il 


Curious faces crowded around my bench as I began. 
my supper. The light from the kerosene lantern shone 
but dimly on their naked, bronzed bodies, for the room 
was full of smoke. 

“Can’t someone make a better fire than that?” I asked. 
“I can hardly breathe in here.” 

A youngster ran to the small fire, made between three 
stones stuck in a square of mud on the longhouse floor, 
and blew it into flames again. The smoke still arose in 
the long common room, the figures of the Radays ap- 
pearing and disappearing in the gloom. 

“What is that you are pouring out?” inquired a man 
as I opened a tin of milk. 

“That is cow’s milk,” I replied. 

“Hmm,” he grinned, “it’s just as if the cow were your 
mother.” It has not dawned upon these tribespeople 
yet that it is good to drink milk. They think that milk 
is only for the offspring and not to be given to others. 
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They would not think of milking a cow nor even tast- 
ing the milk. 

“Give me that can when it is empty, Grandfather,’ 
another man asked, stretching out a grimy hand. “That 
would be fine from which to drink alcohol.” 

They brought me a small earthenware pot of rice and 
I ate a good plateful with my corned beef. ‘They seemed 
quite concerned that I could not finish it all, although 
they had cooked enough for several meals. 

“Why, he doesn’t eat anything,’ several of the women 
exclaimed, peering into the pot. 

I showed them some stale bread and a pot of jam I 
had with me and some bananas, but because I did not 
stow away great quantities of rice, their staple food, they 
thought I must be sick. 

A good crowd gathered for the meeting in this village 
of Buon Puan. Lio, the evangelist, had taught the chil- 
dren to sing and recite Scripture verses. ‘They made a 
very good showing and I was greatly encouraged. 

It was hardly like a Sunday School at home, for most 
of the boys and girls were smoking pipes and were nearly 
naked. ‘They stopped smoking when I told them to, but 
the old people sitting around could not be persuaded 
to leave their precious pipes alone even for a little while. 
Tobacco seems to be part of their diet. They eat only 
rice and a few peppers, with now and then some vege- 
tables, and they evidently rely upon tobacco to make 
up for cakes and pies and coffee. 

However, “first things first.” When they are truly 
born again their bad habits will surely slough off. Our 
first desire is to see them give up their sacrifices. This 
comes hard for the older people, who live in such bond- © 
age to the Devil. | 

“You people,” I began, trying to get their attention, 
“are bound by heavy chains of sin and fear. You are 
afraid of the spirits when a deer barks, or when a crow | 
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lands on your roof. You are afraid of spirits in the trees 
and in whirlpools. You think the turtle causes your 
children to die. . .” | 

“A-baih,” several exclaimed. “Grandfather certainly 
knows all about us.” 

“Yes, I am very sad because the Devil has blinded 
your eyes and causes you to walk in terrible fear day and 
night. You think your soul wanders off sometimes when 
you are asleep or are sick, and that you have to make a 
sacrifice of a dog to bring it back. And such a hideous 
sacrifice, too. I know what you do. You will dip a 
branch of the tang tree in its blood and wipe this all 
over you, thinking your soul will return to you.” 

“We have done that ever since the creation,” an old 
man explained, pulling his pipe apart and wiping the 
Dlack, nicotine-laden residue on his lips. “God told 
us to do that in the beginning. God created our sor- 
cerers who tell us what to sacrifice.”’ 

“You are afraid of the spirits, aren’t you?” I asked 
them, and they all said they surely were afraid of them. 
“You are afraid even to repair your house or make a 
new stair-log without making a sacrifice. When your 
baby’s first tooth appears or he gets his first hair-cut, 
you make a sacrifice. Poor, deluded people, living in 
darkness, with no one to show you the way out into the 
light. The Devil has made you his slaves and you obey 
him rather than God, your Creator.” 

Sneezing, which irritates the spirits, is taboo with the 
Radays. If anyone is leaving the house and someone 
sneezes, or if a domestic animal even should sneeze, 
they will stay on for a while because the spirits are cross. 
I know now what to do when my audience tries to leave 
half-way through a sermon. I shall manufacture a good 
sneeze and see how it works. : 

We sang a chorus, “He can break every fetter,’ and 
I told again how Christ could set them free. ‘When 
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God calls my name in His good village above” (“When 
the Roll is called up Yonder”) was then sung. One man 
said, “I want God to call my name up there too.” 

“You say you believe in Christ’s sacrifice, but do you 
obey Him? Have you truly given up your old sacrifices?” 
I asked him. 

“Yes, I won’t sacrifice any more to the spirits. I be- 
lieve in Jesus.” 

“When you die, which may be soon, for you are very 
old, I will come and see that they do not make a sac- 
rifice at your grave.” | 

“That's right,” he told me. “Just make a coffin and 
bury me.” I won’t need any sacrifice or gongs because 
my spirit will leave you in peace. I have a home in 
heaven and I want to go there soon.” 

The trip into Buon Puan had been more exciting than 
usual. Over grassy trails, the car passed through several 
villages, where the people were all gathered instead of 
being in their fields. A number of wild elephants had 
been making havoc of their rice fields, and the men were 
standing around with their poisoned arrows and cross- 
bows. ‘The herd was just ahead of me, so not wanting 
to get mixed up in it, I turned around and reached Buon 
Puan by another trail. 

When I left for home a few days later, the car got 
stuck in the mud. With a number of Radays we worked 
until one o’clock in the morning, by the aid of a lantern, 
trying to get the car out. The familiar hunting call of 
the tiger echoed a few hundred yards down the road, 
but we took no notice of it. Early next morning, after 
walking back the three miles to the village for the night, 
we pried the car out of the mud and started for home 
again. We reached the main highway just as a terrible 
storm struck, and were glad to be free from the mud that 
would have made the jungle road impassable. 


CHAPTER 9 
Harvesting 


“Klei Bhyan Phung bi Dru Yesu Krist’”—‘‘The Rules 
of the Church of Jesus Christ,” was the title of a new 
hundred-page book we were able to print at the end of 
1938. ‘This was a hymn book, catechism and church 
manual all in one for the use of Christians. It was 
divided into five parts: 

30 Hymns (we now have over seventy). 

A section on Prayer. 

Explanation of 26 religious terms. | 

Short Summary of the Old and New Testaments. 

Church Manual, with Duties of Preachers, Elders, 
and Church Members; Baptism; the Lord’s Sup- 
per; Funeral Service; Dedication of Children; 
Marriage Service and the Apostles’ Creed. 

This book soon began to fill an immediate need. It 
was used as a handbook by the students and contained 
a great deal of information for the Christians. It was 
largely composed of quotations from the Scriptures. 

It became necessary to send the students out to near- 
by villages to follow up those who had professed con- 
version in the chapel. Soon they were spending a week 
in school and a week in the district, some going far 
afield. ‘They returned with glowing accounts of their 
work—how whole villages desired to follow the Lord. 

With the trailer we concentrated on half a dozen vil- 
lages, some twenty miles from town, where groups of 
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believers were springing up. The first months of 1939 
were filled with constant evangelism in this section 
especially. 

At Buon Ye, when the appeal was given to follow 
Christ, thirty men gave up their sacrificial bracelets. 

““T'wo buffaloes,” one man would say as he handed 
me his bracelet. 

“Six pigs,” said another, showing me the six nicks he ~ 
had cut on his. Bhat 

“T sacrificed three cows,” an old man confessed, “but 
the spirits did not help me. I want to follow Christ.” 

At Buon Krum the old village sorcerer, his solitary 
tooth wavering as he spoke, announced his intention of 
following the Lord. 

“How about those bracelets?” I asked, pointing to 
two with a number of nicks on them. 


“Oh these are just.for ornament,” he lied. 

“You may hide your sins from me but you cannot 
hide anything from God” I warned him. “Unless you 
are willing to do away with your sacrifices and your brace- 
lets you cannot follow in the new road that leads to 
heaven. Do you choose Christ or the Devil?” 

“I surely want to have good health and never die. I 
would like to become young again. If I became a Chris- 
tian shall I ever get sick again?” 

“Your soul is more important than your body. Pretty 
soon you may die,” I went on as the crowd stood by 
listening, “and your withered old body will have to be 
buried. If you trust in Christ He will give you a new 
body in heaven that will never know sickness or death. 
Won't you give your heart fully to Christ?” 

“I do believe and want to go to heaven,” he said. It 
was not without some more explanation on our part 
that he gave up one of his bracelets, still fearful of the 
consequences, | 
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“This other bracelet I shall keep in case I get sick 
again,’ he said. Again we tried to show him that God 
demands all from him. At last, 

“Here, Grandfather,” he shouted to me with a note 
of finality, ““T'ake this other bracelet. Die or live, I’ll 
follow Christ with all my heart.” 


There and then he prayed to God for forgiveness of 
sins. Old Ama Hrook soon learned how to pray and 
made good progress. ‘Then he became very ill for some 
time. We prayed for him and he gradually regained 
his strength enough to sit up by his fireside, his thin, 
bent body wrapped in a dirty old blanket. I asked him 
one day how he was and he replied: 


“O Grandfather, I thought surely I was going to die. 
I did not want to get better. I wanted to wake up in 
my new house above. I did not want to come back to 
this dark, smoky house of mine, to sit beside this fire 
again. Why didn’t God take me?” 3 

It was not long after that that old Ama Hrook went 
to be with His Lord. What an awakening it must have 
been for him! 


The Gospel fire spread and the people began to ask 
for baptism. ‘The students went from place to place 
instructing the people and thought many could now be 
baptized. We were confronted with a new problem. 
This was the first mass movement we had witnessed 
among the tribes and we wondered whether they really 
meant to follow Christ with all their hearts, or whether 
one followed another simply because many others were 
doing it. They urged us to “put them in the water,” 
and “make a covenant with God,” and said they would 
give up all their sacrifices. They would see whether 
God would help them to have better health. Of course, 
we explained that they must get their eyes off temporal 
things and think of their soul’s salvation. | 
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They prayed to God by thirties and forties for their 
sins to be forgiven and gave up their bracelets as tokens 
of their faith in Christ. 

What should we do? Should we wait until they more 
fully understood the step, before baptizing them? Or 
should we help them clinch their desire to follow God? 
If this were really a step towards God, however falter- 
ing and fearful, should we not encourage them to make 
their stand and witness to the world that they would 
henceforth follow Christ? How deep had the work of 
the Holy Spirit been in their hearts? Were they think- 
ing only of their own material blessings, good health, 
good crops, good luck? How many of them were sin- 
cere and how many followed the crowd? If many were 
sincere, would not the rest be helped to go all the way 
too? Could we refuse them when they said with all their 
hearts that they truly believed in Christ and would leave 
their sacrifices? 

We decided to give them the benefit of the doubt, 
feeling that God knew their hearts and if they truly 
believed He would save them. We cried out to God 
to make it a definite work of grace in each heart, not 
simply a mass movement of baptized heathens that would 
later return to their old ways. 

So we began baptizing the people in various villages, 
25 men and women in one, 2] in another, 11 in another 
and so on. Buon Puan promised to be the most fruitful 
village. We had preached there many times and the 
workers had spent weeks teaching the people. This vil- 
lage always gave us the warmest welcome and gathered 
in the greatest numbers to hear the Gospel, led by the 
chief. We baptized 57 the first time, the next week 
60 more. When we went again we baptized 172. Prac- 
tically the whole adult population had signified their in- 
tention of associating themselves with Christ in His 
death and resurrection. 
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Standing in the swift jungle stream, as these half-naked 
men and women crowded down to be baptized, it was 
an almost overwhelming joy to tell them each one: 


“Because you say you believe with all your heart that 
Christ died for your sins, I now baptize you, showing 
that through the blood of Christ you have been united 
to God in a new covenant, in the Name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 

During the long ceremony by the river, Laura and the 
students kept on explaining to groups that, since they 
had made a new covenant with God, they could never 
sacrifice again. In the blazing sun the heat was for. 
gotten, the slippery stones in the river, the skin diseases 
on many of the people—all but the wonderful joy of 
seeing these dear people witnessing to their faith in 
Christ. 

We had the Lord’s Supper, as usual, after the baptismal 
service, when we emphasized again and again the great 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. As they partook of the 
bread they made a definite covenant, receiving the new 
sacrifice of the broken body of Christ. The cup replaced 
the blood of animals. Henceforth they would trust in 
Jesus’ blood alone for cleansing from sin. 

We had suggested to the students at the beginning of 
the year that we pray for a hundred baptisms during 1939. 
four times as many as the year before. By the end of 
April we had baptized 413. 

The inevitable persecution set in, trying the faith of 
many of the Christians. The greatest test, sickness, soon 
showed who were genuinely converted and who still 
lacked faith in Christ. 

In Buon Puan, village of our hopes and joys, the Lord 
permitted great waves of persecution, fear, illness and 
death to come to the people. Instead of experiencing 
a time of plenty, as they had hoped, they had poorer 
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crops, many became sick and within a few months about 
fifty died. From their point of view, calamity had resulted. 
Their neighbors told them it was because they had sent 
their children in to our Christmas Festival and had begun 
to give up their sacrifices. Rumors began to spread (the 
Sam Bram incident) that all Christians would be jailed 
and fined. Despite frequent visits to encourage them 
and untiring efforts to let them see that nothing would 
be done to them for becoming Christians, many began 
to backslide. We had no authorization to preach in 
their villages, but I brought some of the chiefs in to the 
District Officer in town and he reassured them that no 
harm would come to them. Even this did not convince 
them. They thought he was lying to them in order to 
please me and would later put them in prison. Many 
months were to pass before the people concluded that 
the Government was not against their becoming Chris- 
tians, as long as they behaved themselves, paid their 
taxes and obeyed the law. 

Our visits to Buon Puan were sad indeed. So many 
had died, old and young, from various diseases: pneu- 
monia, spinal meningitis, malaria, and an epidemic of 
measles. ‘They were continually having funerals and 
making coffins, a task that took them two or three days 
for each one. 

The older people became. hardened. “God has for- 
saken us,” they said. It was pitiful, yet we tried to point — 
them to a loving heavenly Father who was trying to help 
them look above their earthly circumstances and put 
their full trust in Christ. | 

Lio, now an evangelist, took to himself a wife from 
Buon Puan. The chief’s son came to study the Bible, 
and later another man and his wife entered the Bible 
School. The Lord was dealing with the people, and 
although many returned to their sacrifices again in des- 
peration, yet we felt that out of the furnace of affliction 


Mrs. Smith (in borrowed Raday hat) plays the organ on Y No’s 

veranda. Y No, one of the deacons of the Banméthuot church, is 

standing on his notched stairway. Chineeey= peroremamname 
signifies male.) 


Our evangelistic party preaches to crowds at Buon Kauang, 
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At Buon Krum we camped under the overhanging bamboo. 


The great day when 178 Radays were baptized at Buon Puan in 
this jungle stream, ‘A total of 298 were baptized in this village 
in one year, 


Our caravan in the swamps on the way to Buon M’Lia. 


Ha Bhi is the first to be baptized at Buon M’Lia. She had won 
fifteen of her Kdrao people to the Lord. (Ha before a name 
signifies female.) 


The elephants stop for rest in a dry river bed. 
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God would surely forge Himself mighty instruments for 
His glory in days to come. 

On one of our recent trips to Buon Puan an old man 
died of pneumonia while we were there. His daughter, 
a sorceress, was hard and bitter. She said the spirits were 
angry with the village. We tried to tell them that it 
was because of their lack of faith that they were having 
so much trouble. It was sad to hear the wails of the 
women and the beating of the gongs and drums again 
for the old man. , 

After the evening meeting when we had gone to bed 
(we were staying in one of the longhouses) we were 
awakened by the heart-rending wails of the women in 
the chief’s house, and the tolling of the great drum to 
announce another death. A little child for whom we 
had prayed that morning had just died of the measles. 
Far into the night the eries of the people, calling back 
the spirit of the child, sent sleep from us and made us 
call out to God for victory for Buon Puan. ‘The chief's 
house was full of children, several of whom had the 
measles, and would probably die too. Nothing we could 
do to persuade them to isolate the well ones: availed. 
One by one they were to die. 

We did our best to comfort the people, preaching in 
turns besides the two blanketed corpses where the fami- 
lies were gathered. Laura spent much time with the 
sorceress and we had the joy of seeing her bitterness give 
place to contrition and a desire to know the Lord. She 
prayed and as we left she clung to Laura, assuring us of 
her intention to give up her evil ways. We have seldom 
seen such a change in a person’s attitude. 

To reach Buon Puan we had to pass through Buon 
Dut. These villagers were nearly always drinking when 
we went through, and except for one or two visits we had 
not spent much time with them. Early in our visits we 


photographed a man standing beside a buffalo lead that 
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he had placed on a platform in front of his house to 
guard the village against the spirits. Dum was his name. 
Early in 1940, we were passing through Buon Dut when 
Dum called out to us to stop and see his sick sister. 

We entered a small house where the woman had been 
left to die, her husband sitting helplessly beside her. She 
was in a raging fever, a pernicious attack of malaria, and 
writhing with pain. The only thing we could do for her 
was to pray and suggest taking her in to the hospital, 
otherwise she would soon be dead. After some persua- 
sion the husband consented, but her brother Dum abso- 
lutely refused. “Whether she lives or dies, I shall make 
_a Sacrifice for her according to our custom,” he said. 

I drove back the twenty miles to town over the rough 
trail in order to ask the doctor what to do with her. 
Perhaps he could send a native interne and help her a 
little. The doctor said the only thing to do was to bring 
the woman in to town and, if the brother would not 
let me, he would send soldiers next morning to bring 
her in by force. He sent a Raday interne with me and 
we reached Buon Dut about eight o’clock that night. 
The interne managed to frighten Dum into submission, 
so gave the woman an injection of camphorated oil for 
the heart and we put her in the car. When we reached 
town again she was in a coma and the doctor said there 
was not much hope for her. 

Two days later she died. I felt it my duty to take the 
body back to the village, otherwise there might be a lot 
of trouble. Driving up to Dum’s house he came out to 
see how the girl was, expecting to see her well again, as 
I had suggested might happen. When I pointed to the 
corpse, and the husband and I said she was dead, Dum 
roared out in fury cursing me and saying I had lied to 
him. The women came running out of the house and 
began to tear their hair, commencing the blood-curdling 
death wail, and dancing around in their grief. It was 
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very sad. We had tried to help and show a Christian 
spirit, but to no avail. 

As I left, Dum called out that I would have to buy 
him a buffalo to sacrifice. The 270 kilometres back and 
forth over the rough trails, which we had been obliged 
to travel for the sake of the woman, and the inconven- 
ience to ourselves were apparently lost on these heathen 
people, and we felt we had made a bad impression. 

A few months later the students reported a great in- 
terest in the Gospel at Buon Dut, and even Dum wanted 
to become a Christian. To my surprise, Dum came into 
our house and wanted to be our friend. For the first time 
in my experience, a haughty tribesman admitted being 
at fault. He said he had acted like a fool that time when 
we took his sister to the hospital, but he did not know 
then. Now he understood about the Gospel and wanted 
to become a Christian. Would we come soon and preach 
to his people, and stay in his house? We assured him 
that just as soon as we got a new battery for the car we 
would go to Buon Dut and teach them more about the 
Lord. 


Canes 10 
By Elephant to. the Kdracs 


Lurching along at two miles an hour we were going 
by elephant to Buon M’Lia, a hundred miles from Ban- 
méthuot. We had come by car the eighty miles to the 
little shack where we were to turn off the road into the 
hills. Slowly our tarpaulin-covered car was left behind 
on the side of the road as we headed towards the Kdraos. 
Only naked tribesmen and lumbering elephants traveled 
this trail through swamps and jungles and over the moun- 
tains. But in here was a group of Christians who for 
some time had been calling us to visit them again. | 

Our trip had begun with many tokens of the Lord’s 
going before. Someone had tried to strike fear into the 
hearts of these Christians by saying that they would be ~ 
put in prison for believing, so we had prayed much on 
the way that the officer at the fort of M’Drak would do 
something to allay this difficulty. He went beyond our 
expectations. He wrote a letter to the chief ordering 
him to send three elephants out to the road to meet us 
the following day. The people were to be called together 
when we arrived and all were to listen to this good mes- 
sage. No harm would come to them for believing, so 
they must not fear. Then he put his seal on the note 
and gave us a Raday soldier to send in with the message 
to Buon M’Lia. 

_ We took the soldier from the fort some fifteen miles 
down the road to the small house, where we spent the 
night, while he with one of our preachers went in with 
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About noon next day the elephants arrived. We piled 
our baggage up on one, let our servant and the other 
Raday preacher ride another, and Laura, Stanley and I 
clambered up the other huge but temperamental convey- 
ance. l’en feet or more from the ground we swayed 
and jerked along this path that wound through the foot- 
hills. ‘The howdah was small for the three of us and, 
even though we had plenty of cushions, our muscles 
were soon cramped and we longed to stretch our legs. 

There were many small pole bridges but of course the 

sixton weight of an elephant would be too much for 
these. Instead, they slithered down on their knees 15 or 
or 20 feet to the stream below as we clung on at a preca- 
rious angle. Stopping to spray their stomachs with the 
water, now churned to mud, the elephants took their 
time in leaving the cool stream. 
_ Sometimes the ascent was difficult, the elephant kneel- 
ing on his front knees to climb up while our howdah 
seemed to slide back on its tail. The rattan bindings 
were strong, however. ‘The mahout straddled the big 
beast’s neck with the most nonchalant air, while even 
little Stanley took it all as a matter of course and was 
soon rocked to sleep. 

We crossed through many swamps, where the log-like 
legs of the elephants made post-holes in the mud. Where 
there was water the going was slow indeed as they sank 
to their stomachs, ponderously heaved up out of the 
Squash, sank again, heaved up, carrying us along. 

During the afternon we opened a tiny tin of Libby’s 
plum pudding, a treat we had kept for some special occa- 
sion, and drank canned tomato juice to refresh us on 
the way. 

_ Every few steps our elephants would stretch out his 
~ hand, as the natives call his trunk, in quest of a bamboo 
shoot, grip it, curl it up into his mouth and soon the 
huge molars would crunch the sweet morsel. Our ma- 
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hout sat behind the swinging, sail-like ears and urged 
his mount on with little jerks of his knees and toes. If 
the elephant happened to blow his nose in our direction, 
which was frequent, he received a resounding whack on 
his thick skull by the driver’s stick. A pointed iron hook 
hung on the howdah ready to mete out more severe 
punishment if the big animal should become recalcitrant. 
He pulled up grass continually, whirling it against his 
tusks to knock off the dirt before shoving it into his pink, 
cavernous mouth. 

Late in the afternoon we climbed high up into a 
wooded mountain where we revelled in the cool gloom 
of the tropical forest. The ground was covered with 
thick ferns and palm shrubs, and climbing plants 
mounted the tree trunks to hang in swinging festoons 
from tree to tree, Brilliant red and gold woodpeckers 
flashed through the dark branches and a spicy scent filled 
the air. 

Finally the valley in which Buon M)’Lia is situated 
stretched out far below us and the elephants began to 
pick their zig-zag way down the steep mountain trail. 
Jerk, jolt, lurch. We hung on tightly and watched the 
straining rattan ropes, for it would be a long way to drop. 
How we wished for shock absorbers on those front legs! 
Every step down was a shock that made us brace our- 
selves continually. Lured at times to a tasty branch off 
to one side, our old elephant stopped the caravan while 
he broke it off and munched the leaves, our howdah 
tipping down near his ears on the steep incline. The 
mahout gave him many a whack for slowing up the trip 
and now and then he answered with a deep rumble that 
shook us and our howdah. 

Buon M’Lia at last. Clustered together on the bank 
of a stream were the longhouses of the Kdraos, who 
speak a dialect of the Raday language. Old Ha Bhi and 
her daughter came running to meet us. This dear woman 
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_ had spent three months in our longhouse chapel at Ban- 
methuot cooking rice for her soldier son, and now she 
had brought the Gospel far back to her home. Drawing 
up to the high veranda of poles in front of her house, 
we stepped stiffly down over the elephant’s ears and head ~ 
and nearly lost our balance. We were warmly welcomed 
by the villagers. 

Our Annamese boy spread our blankets out on the 
split bamboo floor, hung up our mosquito net and began 
to cook our supper on one of the little mud fire-places. 
The house was of clean yellow bamboo and we had plenty 
of light and air. | 

The crowd gathered around us, watching and talking 
to us as we ate our supper spread out on the floor. Then 
began one of the most genuine consecrations we have 
ever witnessed among the tribespeople. 

“Grandfather,” Ha Bhi’s daughter began, “here is my 
bracelet. In giving this to you I give my life wholly 
to God.” 

I took the iron ring, realizing that no more sincere 
avowal could be made by a Raday as signified by the 
giving of the bracelet. It was not a sacrificial bracelet, 
as those had been thrown away months before. This 
was a pact-making bracelet. 

“Hand it to my husband,” the girl requested, “for 
he joins with me in this.” The ring was held out to her 
husband and he put his hand upon it, repeating his 
desire to follow the Lord with all his heart. 

One after another did the same, until fifteen people, 
husbands and wives, had taken their stand. For many 
months they had not sacrificed, and despite persecu- 
tions and warnings they had held true. Contrary to 
our former experiences, the women took the lead in this 
village. Calling their men one by one to sit in front of 
me, they asked me to pray with them and teach them 
to pray themselves. 
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Old Ha Bhi was not backward in pointing out the 
weak ones. 

“This woman,” she said, pointing to an old neighbor, 
“used to believe, but she backslid and ate meat offered 
to the spirits when she heard that she might be put in 
prison. Make her confess, Grandfather, and get right 
with God.” 

“That man drank alcohol,” she pointed to a simple 
old chap who could hardly twist the unfamiliar religious 
terms around his slow tongue. ‘Come over here,” she 
called to him, “confess your sins and pray.” 

Meekly the old fellow obeyed, and we could see that 
he had been a slave of the jar. | 

“Do you want to ask God to take away your thirst?” 
I asked him. He assented and stumbled along after me 
as I helped him to pray to God for complete deliverance. 

A twelve-year-old girl was next made to come while 
her shortcomings were recounted. “I’ve taken pity upon 
this girl,” Ha Bhi’s daughter said, “and fed her and cared 
for her as if she were my daughter. But she curses me 
and is too lazy to work. Preach to her, Grandfather, 
and make her obey.” __ 

The child admitted her sins, and after exhorting her to 
follow the Lord Jesus, she prayed as did the others. Our 
hearts were greatly touched with the sincerity of this 
group of people. 

How they loved to sing. They called for, “O Alleluya” 
again and again—“Halleluja, Thine the glory.” The hours 
slipped by. Their rice had become cold. “We'll eat 
it after the meeting,” they said. : 

About nine o’clock the familiar ringing call of -the 
sambur deer, “payo, payo,” echoed from the edge of 
the clearing. Some of the men urged me to go and 
shoot it. | eek 

“Wait,” others said, “we want to learn more about 
prayer.” In all our experiences this was the first time — 
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the tribespeople have put spiritual things before their 
food. Everything stops for rice, usually. On our arrival 
in a village they usually plead with me to provide meat, 
for they have no means of getting much game themselves. 

The meeting went on until Laura had to crawl into 
bed from fatigue. Lio continued teaching them to sing, 
“There is a Fountain filled with Blood.” Finally the 
men asked me to go out and shoot a deer. It took only 
half an hour. Struggling in with a sambur deer tied to 
a pole, four bronzed men followed me as I trudged wear- 
ily back through the woods with my headlight showing 
the way. The place was swarming with game and I shot 
two deer during our stay. 

At dawn we were awakened by the raucous cries of the 
wild peacock, the crowing of wild roosters and the whis- 
tling cry of the gibbons from high up in the mountains. 
After prayer, with each one in Ha Bhi’s house taking 
part, we all went over to the chief’s longhouse on the 
other side of two. small streams, where the rest of the 
villagers were gathered. We had a wonderful time ex. 
plaining the Gospel to these interested people. The 
officer’s letter had paved the way for us, and God had 
answered prayer in driving away their fears. ay: 

We met again in the afternoon and hungrily they fed 
some more upon the Bread of Life. At dusk we returned 
to Ha Bhi’s house for supper. On the way we spied a 
peacock high up in a tree. Barely discernible among 
the leaves, only the long neck and head showed against 
the sky, but I aimed and the bird came hurtling down. 
It proved to be a big male with a gorgeous tail, measuring 
seven feet from head to tail. So we all had a treat of 
good fowl next day. | 

Leaning against the wall watching us eat our supper, 
Ha Bhi’s old husband remarked, “We could never count 
the number of things they eat. There must be thirty 
or forty things at least: salt, pepper, sugar, milk, bread, 
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butter, coffee, vegetables, fish in tins... .” Their poor 
menu consists mainly of rice, a few greens, peppers and 
sometimes a bit of dried meat or fish. Nothing else. 


On our third day we had a happy baptismal service. 
Ha Bhi sorted out the Christians who were thoroughly 
ready for it. Any who had backslidden, even though they 
again expressed their desire to follow the Lord, must 
have several months of probation. They must meet at ~ 
her house for prayer and, sing hymns. So fifteen were 
baptized in Buon M’Lia, with much blessing. 

Afterwards we partook of the Lord’s Supper in the 
house. At their earnest request for a teacher to stay 
with them we left Blo, one of our good Raday preach- 
ers, and he is now planning to help them build a chapel. 

The hideous practice of exhuming the dead, some- 
times only a few days after burial, has been carried on 
in this village. When the sotcerer said the spirit of the 
departed person was molesting the village, he ordered 
the grave dug up and the coffin opened. All dishes, 
utensils and other things buried with the coffin were 
broken and the thatched house over the grave torn down. 
Their cemetery resembled a shambles, with human bones 
and broken coffins strewn everywhere. The Christians 
assured us that they would never return to such a practice. 

We ordered our elephants for an early start next day 
but, although hobbled, they had wandered off and it was 
not until nine o’clock that their great, grey wrinkled 
bulks drew up to the veranda. Since early morning 
the Christians had been telling us how sad they were 
to have us leave. 

“You must come back soon. You are our father and 
mother.” 

Naturally undemonstrative, these dear people waved 
and waved until our caravan disappeared into the tall 
grass of the foothills. The ascent out of the valley was 
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slower but time passed quickly as we thought back over 
all the blessings of the past few days. 

Arriving at the highway again, we changed from ele- 
phant to Ford and sped some thirty miles towards home 
to another village which was calling us, and where the 
chief and five others were to be baptized next day. 


CuHaptTer |] 
North to. the Sehs 


The tramping of heavy feet outside my room, a few - 
curt commands, and I was wide awake. It was still pitch 
dark inside the fort, for the bamboo and thatch grass 
walls were closely woven to keep out the wind and rain. 

“Can't any of you blow the reveille?” the officer called 
out in French, to be followed by a few gutteral sounds 
from his men. “Never mind, then,” he growled; “hoist 
the flag, and . . . aux exercises, bien vite.” 

It was not surprising if none of these seventy-eight 
barefooted soldiers, only two or three years out of the 
jungle, could blow a bugle. It was time to get up, that 
was plain; so I felt around for my flashlight and got into 
the clothes so wearily thrown down the night before. 

With the sliding back of the woven bamboo door, the 
early light from beyond the tips of the high mountzin 
peaks cast a greyness about the office in which I had slept, 
and I was greeted with a hearty “Bon jour, Monsieur le ~ 
Pasteur,” from the officer in charge. ‘The mists were 
rising from the deep valley over which the fort appeared 
to be precariously perched, and the air was brisk and cool. 

“Your café au lait is ready for you,” motioned my host, 
for his Annamese wife had prepared the huge bowl that 
was to make up my “little breakfast.” Not even a crust 
to dip into it, for few French people care to eat early 
in the morning. 

The fort at Dak Gley, 470 kilometres north of Ban- 
méthuot, is one of those last outposts in the steady 
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penetration into the interior of French Indo-China. As 
a special favor I had been permitted to use the new mili- 
tary road north of Kontum to visit the tribespeople in 
this section but recently subdued by the authorities. A 
masterly achievement, the road wound up valleys by 
many hundreds of twists and turns, climbing the steep 
sides of the mountains where tons of explosives had 
blown out a way. Ever climbing, the road afforded vistas 
almost beyond description. Range after range of pine- 
clad mountains stretched out into the horizon, the tiny 
cleared patches that meant human habitations barely 
discernible on their slopes. As we crossed saddles we 
had views on both sides of deep valleys, rushing streams 
and dense vegetation. Across a valley a village or two 
came into view, with tiny huts perched on stilts, and 
thread-like paths that wound upward to their fields at a 
dizzy angle. To reach such places would take almost a 
day’s climbing. The midgets we could see so far away 
seemed to be secure from outside intrusion in their 
mountain homes. 

These ranges of the Annamitic chain that forms the 
backbone of the Indo-China peninsula, harbor the thou- 
sands upon thousands of primitive people, divided into 
many tribes and dialects. On the wide plateaus the tribes- 
men have been more easily reached and their develop- 
ment has gone on apace, but there remain many as yet 
unsubdued. It may take another ten or fifteen years 
before the whole of this hinterland has been properly 
subdued and brought into the sphere of administration. 
How long will it be before the missionary takes the Gos- 
pel into these mountains? 

This was my first trip so far north of Banméthuot, and 
as the car swung around the corners and each new pan- 
orama stretched out so magnificently before me, there was 
a thrill in, every moment. The fort came into view, 
as I rounded a benid, far across a valley. It appeared to 
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be built on a landslide on the steep side of the mountain. 
A thousand feet above the fort towered a pine-clad peak, 
dwarfing the few shacks and the native village that made 
up Dak Gley. On approaching, one could see terraces 
cut out of the slope, gardens, and a fort with blockhouses 
and spiked bamboo fences around it. 

As the car drew up to the gate, the sentry saluted, 
and the officer was there waiting to greet me. He had 
followed with his field glasses as the car had wound 
around the mountainside. | 

As on similar occasions, I was kindly offered the hos- 
pitality of the fort. Guards, as the native soldiers are 
called, were summoned to carry my baggage up the 
steps to the enclosure. The sergeant, a Raday from Ban- 
méthuot, knew me, so we soon had an interested audi- 
ence as the other guards—Sedangs, Bahnars and Radays 
—listened to our conversation. 

The officer showed me his marvelous vegetable garden, 
where everything grew, even strawberries. The water of 
a spring had been brought down the hillside to the fort, 
where it rushed through troughs to every corner where 
needed, then under the roadway into the well-irrigated 
garden below. 

“How about the people around here?” I inquired. 
“Are they well fed in this fertile valley?” 

“Ah, that’s the sad part of it, Pasteur,” he shook his 
head. “They have nothing, nothing. Except for a bit 
of rice, two or three buffaloes and a few chickens to a 
village, these Jehs are in a pitiful state. They do not 
know any better. They are too lazy and indifferent: to 
improve their lot. I am going to try and teach them to 
eat potatoes, so that they will plant them and augment 
their rations. Anything will grow here, for it is cool and 
rain is abundant. Those ‘misérables’ over in the vil- 
‘lages live worse than the beasts.” 

We spent some time talking about his district, I glean- 
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ing as much information about the people as possible. 
Ten thousand people of the Jeh tribe are hidden away in 
these mountains within a radius of twenty-five miles from 
the fort. The country is being gradually penetrated along 
this strategic route. 

Work on this new road is going on rapidly and it will 
not be long before the last eighty kilometres will have 
been cut through to join the road that will lead direct 
to Hué, the capital. As an alternative to the Mandarin 
Road along the coast, this new Route 14 through the 
interior will be far shorter and will facilitate the speedy 
penetration of the tribes’ territory. Banméthuot is one 
of the main stops along this road, about 400 kilometres 
from Saigon. 

Truly a way is being made for the Gospel to reach 
the uttermost parts. In just half a day I had traversed 
the 170 kilometres over the mountain road from Kontum 
_ to Dak Gley. In peace and safety, on a road not only 
wonderful for its scenery but also for its engineering 
accomplishments, I was able to visit this “back of be. 
yond” section now lying at our very doorstep. There 
is no doubt that the Japanese are seeing that this road 
is completed in the shortest possible time for the use of 
their armies. The coastal road would be none too safe 
for them once the United Nations begin their attacks 
upon the Far Eastern countries dominated by Japan. 

I had already visited another dialect of the Jeh tribe 
the year before at Dak Sut, fifty kilometres to the south, 
the officer at that fort having lent me his horse and a 
soldier as guide. Here at Dak Gley the people appeared 
altogether different, their homes, clothing and customs 
not at all like the other Jehs. Their language was quite 
different as well. 

The officer at Dak Gley insisted on giving me an escort 
of five soldiers, when I asked to visit the Jeh villages, 
_ for the people are not yet to be trusted. It tooka couple 
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of hours to wind down the mountain trail and, crossing 
a rushing torrent on a swinging “monkey bridge” made 
of vines, to climb the steep hill to the Bla plateau where 
some of the villages were situated. 

The people hid at our approach and would only emerge 
from their houses when a soldier went after them. 

The Jehs bathe but once a year, and then only after 
making a sacrifice. No use making the spirits angry at 
them for presuming to go clean! Their homes are built 
on the ground, the inside being divided into several 
“sties,”” as it were, for the different members of the fam- 
ily. Here for the first time I noticed how they lifted 
sections of their roof and held them by a pole to Jet 
in light and let out the smoke. The houses needed 
cleaning. They were filthy, hardly fit for a respectable 
pig to live in. 

As I stood among this yet another tribe to be reached 
with the Gospel my heart went out to God to send forth 
reapers here too. What a challenge they should be to 
us all. Would to God that the Church at home could 
realize their responsibility towards these scores of pagan 
tribes here in these mountains and valleys. 

After studying the situation, it appeared to me that 
the best way, probably, to reach these people with the 
Gospel would be by some form of an industrial farm. 
They live in such inaccessible places that it would take 
a year to visit each village once in this district. With 
the help of some Christian Annamese farmers from the 
coast, settlements could be established in fertile places 
and gradually the people taught to increase their starva- 
tion diet by proper methods of cultivation. Converts 
could be trained in these centers to evangelize their own 
people. | 

This method would entail more of a financial outlay 
than our regular established work in other parts of French 
Indo-China. It would mean that a missionary capable | 
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Top: Mrs. Smith and Stanley in a Jarai longhouse—Head of 
sacrificial buffalo. New cement church at Banméthuot—Not afraid 
of crocodiles while on elephant back. 

Middle: QOur-enchanted road crosses this bridge by a beautiful 
falls. This is very wild country—-While the French ofhcer 
salutes, his soldiers raise the flag of France for the first time in 
a Katu village. 

Bottom—Mnong Preh girl—Preaching to Radays——Trailer camp- 
ing in a village. Note trailer, and car at foot of tree—Sedang 
watrior. 
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of undertaking such a work would have to be appointed. 
I say missionary, having in mind this one district. | 
should say missionaries, for there are dozens of such 
places where industrial farms could be established. | 
realize that this form of missionary work is not usually 
carried on by our Society, and that it might conflict with 
the Administration unless much tact were employed, but 
I see no other way to adequately reach mountaineers 
like these. 


CHAPTER 12 


HE Survey of the Unfinished Task 


From our very first contact with the Pnongs of Cam- © 
bodia, back in 1930, every available bit of information 
regarding the jungle tribes has been noted down. The 
sum total after eleven years of inquiry has been very 
meager, for little has been written and nothing com- 
prehensive has appeared in print. In order to efficiently 
evangelize the savages, it has been necessary to make 
our own survey. 

One hundred and fifty different dialects have been 
listed so far. An ethno-linguistical map of the tribes’ 
country has been compiled, with the majority of these 
dialects marked upon it. A large number of tribes and 
sub-tribes have been shown in their exact location and 
the limits of their respective territories outlined. As far 
as possible, their afhliation has been. marked by using dif- 
ferent colors to represent the main language groups. 

From a missionary standpoint, it is best to classify 
them according to language groups. It is not possible 
yet to say how many of these main language groups 
there are, for the survey is ‘only about three-quarters fin- 
ished, but it is my opinion that there must be at least 
thirty, and perhaps forty. The map is far from com- 
plete, and even some of the names listed in the appendix 
may not be exactly placed, for, not being able to visit - 
the districts personally in every case, I have had to depend 
upon hearsay. : 

The difficulties involved in making this survey and 
map are numerous. With so little accurate information 
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available, it has meant visiting many districts and many 
administrators, and the interviewing of countless natives. 
Of the fourteen provinces that I have visited, two of 
them, Haut Donnai and Kontum, had maps that were 
more or less accurate and showed the tribes in their 
proper locations. In all the other provinces the details 
were few and information had to be gleaned from other 
sources. The few books written by travelers have been 
scanned minutely. 

In visiting the French Résidents and Districts Officers, 
I was usually very cordially received, and they showed a 
willingness to help. The Ecole Francaise d’Extréme 
Orient (French School of the Far East) has placed our 
map on exhibition at Hanoi in the Government Museum. 

Of the six coastal provinces from Phanrang to Faifoo, 
only Faifoo had available information of much value. 
There was a woeful lack of statistics and definite infor- 
mation regarding the tribes in the mountainous regions 
of the other provinces. It was admitted that many thou- 
sands, ranging from ten to fifty thousand, inhabit each 
of these coastal provinces, but as few roads have been 
built in from the coast and few trips have been made, 
many of the districts are still closed to the white man. 
In several instances I was encouraged to go and find out 
for myself the nature of the population in these little- 
known regions back of the mountain range that skirts 
the narrow lowlands of the Annamese people. 

No accurate statistics of course are available. The 
figures in government yearbooks usually are only guess 
work. Everyone with whom I have talked who had some 
knowledge of the situation has agreed that there are 
many more of these aborigines in South and Central 
French Indo-China than is commonly supposed. I would 
say that there must be at least 1,200,000 of them. There 
may be a million and a half. Our missionary survey has 
revealed more than was ever believed to exist. 
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One great difficulty in classifying the tribes is the num- 
ber of different names by which they are known. They 
have their own tribal name which they employ among 
themselves. ‘Their near neighbors often call them by an- 
other name, and distant tribes have still another appel- 
lation. 

Difficulties arise, also, owing to the great number of 
subtribes and dialects of main language groups. Some 
main tribal languages may be understood by others be- 
longing to another main tribal group, owing to their 
proximity to each other, Many tribes are “métis” (half- 
breed), due to intermarriage, incorporating customs, 
modes of living and forms of speech from either of their 
parent tribes. In these cases it is possible frequently to 
approach the métis tribes through either of the two 
main languages from which the métis tribes are offspring. 

The Raday tribe, for instance, is divided into a dozen 
dialects, which differ more or less as they are situated 
far from or near to the center, Banméthuot. There they 
are called the Raday Kpa, or the true (straight) Raday. 

The problem of language enters into the task of evan- 
gelizing these tribes in a most formidable way. They 
have no written languages, no monuments from their dim 
past. ‘There is such a great looseness of speech that mem- 
bers of the same family sometimes differ in their pro- 
nunciation of words. ‘They express their thoughts in 
the simplest form, reducing their efforts of verbal com- 
munication to the very minimum. 


. What has been done so far to evangelize these tribes? 


‘1. Dalat District. Work has been well established 
among the K’ho, Ridng, Ma, Chru and Kil tribes. Fif- 
teen or twenty evangelists have been following the diffi- 
cult mountain trails where no roads exist, to preach the 
Gospel, and a dozen chapels have been erected by the 
native Christians themselves. Rev. and Mrs. H. A. Jack- 
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_son, valued workers in the Annamese section of Cochin 


China, were the first to hear the call of the unreached 
savages, in 1929. ‘Together with their heavy responsi- 
bilities in connection with the school for missionaries’ 
children at the beautiful mountain city of Dalat, Annam, 
the Jacksons have carried on a successful Bible School 
for their converts from the jungle, and they placed the 
number of Christians in their district at a thousand in 
1941. | 

2. Cochin China. An Annamese evangelist is en- 
deavoring to reach part of the large Chrau tribe, about 
forty miles north-east of Saigon. 

3. Hué, Annam. In the mountains behind Hué, the 
capital of Annam, Rev. and Mrs. I. R. Stebbins have 
established work among the tribes. An Annamese worker 
under their supervision has been reaching the Pokoh, 
Kalo’, Muong Kong, Tau Oi and Phuong tribes. A long- 
house-chapel has been built and a number of tribespeople 


have been baptized. 


4. Banméthuot, Annam. In our own district, the 
main center of which is Banméthuot, the Gospel has 
been preached since 1934 to fifteen different tribes. Six 
evangelists have been trained and sent out into the dis- 
trict, while the Bible School is training a number of 
others. Longhouses have been built in several districts, 
and about five hundred people have been baptized. The 
knowledge of salvation has reached several hundred miles 
in every direction into the farthest village from the center. 

Apart from this, which is only scratching the surface, 
the vast Tribal Empire of this great hinterland remains 
untouched. Many scores of tribes and sub-tribes live in — 
the same stygian darkness of paganism that has held them 
in its grip since the beginning of their race. 

It is only in the past few years that it has been possible 
to even visit many of the tribes, so independent and 
hostile have they been. 
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Each year, at our Annual Field Conference, the needs 
of the tribes are presented, with an ever-increasing vol- 
ume of statistics and facts. ‘The missionaries engaged in 
or interested in tribes’ work have gathered before Con- 
ference for a special ‘Tribes’ Conference. Reports are 
read, which include of course the work among the less 
-primitive tribes of Thai or Mongol origin in Tonkin and 
Laos. The discussions have been most profitable, and 
recommendations are usually made to Conference stat- 
ing the great need for more missionaries and Annamese 
workers. The tremendous needs of the other sections 
of French Indo-China—Tonkin (9 millions), Laos (1 
million), Cochin China (5 millions), Annam (5 mil- 
lions) and Cambodia (3 millions) and Eastern Thailand 
(5 millions)—have been so great that one is overwhelmed 
with the task as a whole, and must perforce be content 
to have the tribes’ work take its turn when new mission- 
aries are being allocated. 

Reinforcements have been promised, but owing to the 
war they have not been able to proceed to the field. 

The multiplicity of languages, customs and tempera- 
ments (for so many are still unsubdued) of these tribes- 
people call for a tremendous effort in order to reach them 
adequately with the Gospel. ‘This is a large mission field 
in itself, and practically untouched—“one of the last 
major missionary challenges of the day,” as a noted mis- 
sionary statesman recently remarked to me after visiting 
some of the tribes. On many mission fields it would not 
be thought out of place to have a missionary to each main 
language group. On this basis we would have to have a 
staff of workers equal to the whole missionary personnel 
in French Indo-China and East Thailand if we were to 
undertake the task quickly and adequately. Instead of 
that we are the only full-time foreign missionaries work- 
ing among these savages of South-Central French Indo- 
China. | 


CHAPTER ]3 


1941 Again 


August 2nd. The Japanese have taken the country 
over completely. What about relations between Vichy 
and the United States and Britain? Wil] funds be trans- 
mitted any more? Will ships keep running? We fee] 
in our bones that something awful is about to happen. 

A cable from the Board in New York settles it for us. 
Those who are almost due to leave for furlough are to 
return home at once. Younger missionaries are to go 
_to the Philippines. Of the rest, only the men are to 

remain, the women and children to stay on at their own 
tisk. It seems the logical thing todo. There is only one 
steamer now leaving this country for the outside world, 
except the Japanese boats. If we stay and are put into a 
concentration camp we can be of no use to the work. 
Far better to return home and get people to pray, and 
be ready to come back again. 


Twelve people from five different tribes are baptized. 
We hold our last communion service in Banméthuot. 
Of course there are tears. In the eyes of these undemon- 
strative tribespeople who never shed a tear, there are 
pools of grief. “You are going so far away, Grandfather 
and Grandmother, you will never come back to us,” they 
cry. : ; ‘ : : 

‘Our goods sell quickly, and we make our last round 
of calls on our French friends. Some insult us—we can 
hardly blame them. Poor, confused people who have 
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lost almost more than their lives. “The Americans will 
attack us now, why don’t they leave us alone?” 

Some weep with us. We feel selfish in leaving them to 
their fate while we go back to a land of peace and plenty. 
The Résident will not shake my hand. He has been bit- 
ter toward all religion and has insulted me many times. 
I tell him I hope he will be there when I come back and 
that our relations then might be of the best. He softens 
a little towards me. 

“T have had only one aim in view, Monsieur le Rési- 
dent,” I tell him, “that is to preach the Gospel to these 
poor savages.” 

I find it difficult to speak as I think of the struggles of 
the years gone by, and now there are tears in his eyes also. 

“You have always been most courteous, Monsieur le 
Pasteur,” he admits, wringing my hand at last as I hold 
it out to him again. “Bon voyage,” was all he could say, 
in shaking voice, as I left that place of many a battle for 
the sake of the lost. 

Laura and I say good-bye to his mother-in-law in his 
home. She also weeps as we exhort her to put her faith 
in Christ alone. 

The old truck draws up to the stairs at the hunters’ 
hotel, and our baggage is loaded on. The Christians do 
not sob, they almost wail as they cling to us. Y No, our 
deacon, is reading to us with breaking voice their wishes 
for a happy trip and a soon return. “We say good to 
God first of all, and to you next for having given us the 
Gospel, and for having shown us the way out of our deep, 
dark night of sin into His marvelous Light.” 

For nearly a year we have been teaching them about 
the early Christian martyrs, the catacombs, the stake. 
We have tried to prepare them for a day when they 
might have to pay for their faith with their lives. Yet, 
as we did so, we felt we were asking them to do some- 
thing that we ourselves might never have to go through. 


Top: Katu man. A Katu aims his crossbow. Mnong girls 

hull their rice. Middle: Katu boy. Woman of Ma tribe. (Note 

lobes of her ears stretched around bamboo.) Katu woman 

Bottom: Katu woman. Mndong Preh girl. (Her earrings are of 
heavy pewter.) Three Katu women, 
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The old two-hundred-mile trail that we call our 
enchanted road is anything but kind to us today. ‘There 
is a lot of difference between driving along its tiger- 
infested length in a comfortable V8 and in this wheezy 
old truck. It breaks down all the time and we get stuck 
in the mud. All day long it has to be pushed up the 
hills. All night long it is the same, only now it is 
pouring rain. Something is wrong with the motor and 
the driver cannot fix it. We do repair a broken spring, 
though. On a long slippery hill, Laura and I push and 
slosh about in the mud, while a great crashing, only a 
few feet in the woods from where we are, means wild 
elephants. We get to the top without bothering to look 
back. The elephants are going the other way. 

Towards noon, thoroughly tired out, we roll into 
Saigon, past guns and tanks and Jap sentries that stand 
guard across the road from the Mission Home. 


August 7th. The “Maréchal Joffre” is blowing her 
whistle as I rush into the ticket office with the permit to 
leave the country. It has been a long and trying morning 
waiting in the office of the “Sureté” for the wire to come 
from the Governor General. It is only after the British 
Consul makes a personal call on the Governor of Cochin 
China that wires begin to hum and we are allowed to 
leave. Red tape working backwards, it would seem. 

“You are in France now,” was all the waiter would 
say, as we asked in vain for second helpings. No butter 
or milk or sugar on board. Oh well, it is only four days 
to Manila, then we can have malted milkshakes again 
after five years, and lots of other good things. 

Between Corregidor and the Bataan Peninsula we are 
guided by a destroyer, then we cut straight through the 
twenty-mile bay to Manila, down the lane between the 
mines. They won’t let us dock—“the ship’s papers are 
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not in order.” Does that mean that something worse 
has happened? Are we at war? These are tense hours, 
for Japan is talking loudly to an incredulous world. And 
the flashing lights of the city and the seaside boulevard 
crowded with cars look so inviting. 


August 12th. Twenty-four hours in quarantine, that’s 
all. As we get off the boat, our group of missionaries is 
photographed and next day we see the “refugees evacu- 
ated from Indo-China” in the paper. 

Boats to America are hard to secure. We shall have 
to wait until September 7th when the “President Har- 
rison” sails for San Francisco. In the meantime we must 
live in the Oriente Hotel within the walled city and 
make the best of the intense heat. 

Headhunters—tribesmen, Igorots, Ifugaos, Kalingas. I 
could not be so close without going to see them. The 
train stops at Damortis on Lingayan gulf, where the great 
Japanese armadas were to land their troops only a few 
months later, and the bus takes me up the zig-zag road to 
~ Baguio, five thousand feet above sea level. Then by 

another bus over the longest all-high-altitude road in the 
world to Bontoc, a most thrilling ride on a road that is 
cut into the steep sides of the mountains seven and eight 
thousand feet high. 

Banaué and the Ifugao, and their magnificent rice 
terraces, which date back a couple of thousand years, 
Happy days, these, crowded with interest, and it is so 
good to be on free soil again. I cannot pause here to tell 
about the headhunters and their weird song I heard one ~ 


moonlit night, for that is another story. 


— 


Hong Kong. By bouncing sedan chairs carried on the 
shoulders of coolies our family is taken up to the top of» 
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the peak, past camouflaged gun positions, to the spot 
where “they” were to make their last stand... . 


Shanghai—crowded, wicked, ominous. Nazi flags on 
the Consul’s car and Italian sailors from ships tied up a 
year already. 1 am minus forty dollars next morning 
when I reach for my money. 

Honolulu. Another of the tangibles, another of the 
safe, certain places on earth where one may speak freely 
and there is no Sureté to spy on you all the time. And 
so far from the battle’s din. ‘The fleet is there, and over- 
head this early morning there must be eighty planes at 
their exercises. 

San Francisco. 


“This is KZRM, Radio Manila.” 

“This is ZBW Hong Kong calling.” 

. Strong, sure voices from the outside world, ter used 
to be tous. ‘Tangibles? Hong Kong? The Philippines? 
The Indies? Burma? ‘ 

Today French Indo-China still stands practically un- 
ravaged by war, albeit in the tyrant’s hand, while around 
her the battle has swirled and the mighty have fallen. 

Pand «the gates shall not be shut’... 

February, 1942. “Cable received through Vichy from 
FE. F. Irwin, Chairman French Indo-China field, advises 
all twenty-eight missionaries and thirty-one children well 
and carrying on work.” 

. ‘that thou mayest know that I, the Lord, which 
i. thee by thy name, am the God of Israel.” (Isaiah 
4571-3.) 


= HEY END 


LIST OF TRIBES AND SUB-TRIBES IN 


SOUTH AND CENTRAL FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA 


FIRST FAMILY OF TRIBES: 
MALAYO-POLYNESIANS 


Definite Some only 
Sub-Tribe work Christians have heard 
or established Baptized the Gospel 
Tribe Dialect x x x 
Raday Ae x 
' Adham x x 
Ktiul x 
Edtung Hmin 
iKdraoe x x x 
K’ah ae 
Blo 
Epan 
Efning 
Hwing Xx 
Sbai 
Rul 
Kdle 
Bih x 
Jarai a x 
Jarai YO 
Joras Plei fell x 
Jorai Plei Thai . x 
Habau x 
H’drung x 
Chru (Kdu) 
Luang x x x 
Chru Koho x x 
R’glai x 
Tring x 
Tranang (Gjong) x 
Hroe / x 
Mdhutr < 
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Tribe 


Krung 
Chor 
Mnong 


Gar 


SECOND FAMILY OF TRIBES: 
| INDONESIANS 


Sub-Tribe Definite Some only 
or work Christians have heard 
Dialect , established Baptized the Gospel 


x x 


Biat (Pnong) | ON 
Prang 

Bunor 

Burung 

Budung x x 

Dih Bri <i 
Nong 

Preh x x 

Kyong 

R’lum 


Torlang Don 
Romen 

Yenglé 

N’Dut Dien Krath 
Liengké 

Bonglé 


Ma (Chau Ma) x x 


Koho 


Orang 
IDEy 
Stieng 


Ma Boném 

Chrau x x 
Lach (Lat) 
Nop xX 
Riong (Din Van) x x 

Sré 


Oe 
ra 


* 
~% 


Chru Koho 
Chau Trung (Chréng) 
Chil x 


~ 
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Sub-Tribe Definite Some only 


or work Christians have heard 
Tribe Dialect established Baptized the Gospel 
_ Bahnar x 
Hagu 
Todlo 
Halakong 
Halang Bi 
Jolong 
Sedang 
Halang Sedang 
Dakrao 
Hamon 
Bonom 
Halang 
_ Halang Doan 
Jeh (Die) 
Jeh Perak 
Brilar 
rire 
Rongao 
Chom (Krem) x 
Katu 
Kac 7 
Kha Lo xe me 
Muong Kong x 
Muong Ray x 
Pua 
Krung Kadop 
Pokoh x 
Phuong | 
Kreng | 
Tau O1 x 
Boloven 
Perong 
Chum Pun 
Kbuan 
Brao 
Ksieng 
Kayong Ek 
Kwet 
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Sub-Tribe Definite Some only 


or work Christians have heard 
Tribe Dialect established Baptized the Gospel 
Pu Thai 
Kaduat 


Ting Kajué 
Kjo 


J 
Alak (Relak) 
Tula 
Tolup 
Sop 
Briet 
Krieng 
Ksiong 
Kseh 
Preng 
Kaun 
Kon Tu 
Kon Tur 
Sué 
Lavé 
Taren 
Veh 
Long 
Chi Doc 
Ta Lieng 
alke 
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